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HOME OWNERS 
AND TENANTS 


19-way PROTECTION 
at LESS COST for CTA 
home owners, tenants! 


THE AVERAGE CTA HOME OWNER has 
$10,000 fire insurance on his dwelling and $3,500 
on its contents. He pays a 3-year premium of $85. 

A comparable CTA-approved package policy 
provides the same $10,000 Fire and extended in- 
surance on dwelling... plus $500 additional cover- 
age on contents ... plus $4,000 Theft at home and 
$1,000 Fire and Theft away from home .. . plus 
$10,000 Personal and Professional Liability with 
$250 Medical .. . plus $50-per occurrence Residence 
Glass Breakage. 

Estimated net cost for this 19-way protection 
may be as little as $81 after dividend, or $4 less 
than the average CTA home owner now pays for 
just the first 12 coverages listed at right. 
TENANTS may buy all except dwelling and resi- 
dence glass coverages at proportionate savings. 


EXACT COSTS of CTA-approved 19-way protec- 
tion for your particular home and/or personal 
belongings will be mailed without obligation— 
merely fill in and return the reply form. 

FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: 
Los Angeles: MA 6-1461; San Francisco: SU 1-2600 





FIRE — DWELLING 
1 Fire. 2 Smoke. 3 Ex. 
plosion. 4 Non-owne. Ve. 
hicle Damage. 5 Winds: orm. 
6 Vandalism. 7 Lightning. 
8 Hail. 9 Riot. 10 Debris 
Removal. 11 Added I ‘ving 
Costs. 12 Falling Air«raft, 


FIRE — CONTENTS 


All dwelling coverages, as 
above, for your per-onal 
property, including furniture, 
silverware, glassware, «loth. 
ing. luggage, cameras, ~<ports 
equipment, appliances. Also 
jewelry, furs, cash. 


THEFT: HOME & AWAY 


13 Burglary, larceny, robbery, 
theft (including from unat- 
tended locked automobile), 
14 Damage to dwelling or 
contents caused by theft or 
attempted theft. 


PERSONAL LIABILITY 
15 Liability for accidents 
such as injuries caused by 
your children, pets, sports 
activities. 16 Professional lia- 
bility. 17 Medical expenses. 


18 Costs of Defense. 


GLASS BREAKAGE 


19 Insures your home against 
glass breakage from any 
cause, including earthquakes. 
Covers windows, glass doors. 
transoms, built-in mirrors. 
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SAFE LANDING 


They may have spanned a conti- 
nent or an ocean, but they landed 
safely. Our cover this month shows 
airline passengers leaving one of 
the giant airliners which today carry 
thousands of Americans each year 
to all parts of the earth. Inset shows 
a sketch of an early plane that car- 
ried no one but the pilot . . . and 
a courageous friend. 


Offices of the Association 
693 Sutter Street 

San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Phone PR 6-4110 


CTA Journal is the official publication of the 
California Teachers Association. It is published 
the first of each month except June, July, and 
August by the California Teachers Association, 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco, 2, California. 


Copyright 1957 by the California Teachers 
Association. Permission to reproduce any por- 
tion must be granted in writing. Contents are 
listed in Education Index. Member of Educa- 
tion Press Association of America. 


Membership dues are $12 a year, including 
Subseription to the CTA Journal. Other sub- 
scriptions $2 per year, foreign subscriptions 
$3 per year. 


Entered as second-class matter at San Fran- 
cisco postoffice January 23, 1906, under Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Advertising: Represented nationally by State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. Western office: Ralph Harker 
Associates, 600 So. New Hampshire Ave., Los 
Angeles 5. Direct advertising may be addressed 
to the office of publication. Rate cards will be 
furnished on request. 


Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings on 
educational subjects are invited but the pub- 
lisher assumes no responsibility for return or 
compensation. Opinions of writers do not nec- 
essarily reflect the views of the California 
Teachers Association. Correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor. 


Change of address, stating both old and new 
addresses, should reach CTA Membership De- 
Partinent, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, 
at |: ast a month before normal delivery date. 
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Through The Book of Knowledge 
he will enter the wonderful 

world of reading. . . and live 

in it the rest of his life. 


a 


| 
| Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment 
material for classroom and library + Quick 
fact-finding cross-index plus concise fact 
entries « 12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): 
big, dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, 
modern charts and 170 maps. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.°® 


2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Educational Problems 


Demand Heroic Answers 


NE OF OUR most noted scientists is quoted as having said recently that 
the battle for world leadership has already been decided and that Rus- 
sia has won the struggle. 


This opinion is based on the assumption that world leadership is largely 
dependent on the availability of high quality technical and professional per- 
sonnel and that Russia has been willing to invest whatever is necessary to 
organize and support an effective educational program to meet this demand. 
The inference is that we in America have already missed our chance. One 
may differ with this conclusion but the premises upon which it is based 
seem dramatically clear. 


The potency of our military is the most important immediate influence 
in the preservation of our security but our continued ability to wage war 
depends upon the general effectiveness of our educational establishment. 
Tomorrow's world will give obeisance to the people with the best and most 
creative minds. Tomorrow’s battles, if battles there must be, are being won 
in today’s classrooms. 


Every form of necessary activity which requires a relatively high degree 
of educational preparation is in short supply. Among all the professions, 
teaching is basic because all of them must be taught. The shortage of quali- 
fied teachers is the most desperate and basic problem facing our nation 
today. This simple fact in social organization has not been squarely faced 
in America. Industry is eating its own seed corn when it pirates scientists 
from the faculties of our schools and colleges. On the other hand society 
is shortsighted indeed when it permits conditions to continue which make 
it advantageous for good teachers to leave the classroom to gain either 
prestige or security. An inspired scientist in a high school classroom may 
multiply himself manifold through his students while in an industrial lab- 
oratory he is but one. 


Only heroic remedies can guarantee that our best minds remain to 
teach. We are so intent upon protecting our way of life from external 
danger that we largely ignore the internal factors which threaten us. In 
the face of war we make any sacrifice which may be indicated but in the 
face of an equally portentous internal crisis we shrug our shoulders and 
call for larger classes, less arduous programs of teacher education, all sorts 
of quack panaceas. 


Nero lives on in infamy because he fiddled while Rome burned. Many 
of our so-called statesmen continue to argue about Federal Control and to 
play politics with segregation while our educational enterprise slowly disin- 
tegrates. We spend countless billions to buy friends abroad and refuse 
sound socio-economic status to our teachers whom we expect to perpetuate 
our way of life at home. We have not even begun to mobilize our wealth 
behind a coordinated program to guarantee our future intellectual pre-emi- 
nence. America can afford to make it worthwhile for its 
finest and most capable to teach. Unless we are willing to 


do so the ominous prediction of our scientific friend will ia LH > 
prove sadly accurate. #7 o%.? 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 534. Non-slam top provides large 
work surface at 10° slope or level, lifts for full access to book-box. 


We value teachers’ opinions. We respect their posi- 
tion of importance in the school system. That is why, 
before we ever design a piece of school furniture, 


Universal ‘’10-20" Desk No. 536. Top 
we ; oe ; adjusts silently to 10°, 20°, or level. 
oflicials, and school architects. This is reflected in our Automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 


products and their popularity in classrooms. Take 
these UNIVERSAL® Desks, for example. 


our research personnel consult with teachers, school 


AMERICAN 
The widespread demand for these desks is due to SEATING 


their functional design, flexibility, and comfort, plus 
such features as their practically indestructible 
AMEREX® metal-and-plastic tops. Because they are 


. i ifornia 
designed with teachers in mind, they aid teaching. 701 Bayshore Sivd., Som Francisee 24, Coliorn 


800 North Sepulveda Blvd., El Segundo, California 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
SEND FOR OUR —— — . aga Equipment Athletic Goods 
tadium Chairs iling and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Cc OMPLETE CATALO G Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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Below: 


July 14, 1927 . . . the City of Oakland, 
a high winged Travelair monoplane takes 
off from the Oakland airport en route on 
its 2500-mile flight to Honolulu with Major 
Ernie Smith as pilot and Emory Bronte 
as navigator. This was the flight that 
blazed the trail for the giant airliners that 
now daily span the Pacific—the first such 
civilian flight in history of aviation. 





Above: 


The Author gives a final briefing before two of the girls in 
his aeronautics class take off in a cross country flight. 


Aviation Education in California 


Schools must keep pace 
with the air age 


Eugene J]. Portugal 


S you read this, you are not more California factories are building ing in an air age, and doing far less to 
than 36 hours away from any place guided missiles that travel at speeds in _ prepare our students to be a part of it. 

on this earth by commercial airlines. In excess of 4,000 miles per hour, as well We had to kill hundreds of thousands 
fewer than three years when interna- as VTO (Vertical Take-Off), fixed wing of people on our highways and wait 
tional airlines will be equipped with jet aircraft that take off and land without over 50 years before we put driver- 
transports, the time will be cut in half runways, yet have tremendous speed education in our curriculum. Are we 
—to about 18 hours. in conventional level flight. Right now, going to do the same thing for our 
More people travel by plane between we are on the threshold of the most students who should be finding a future 
Los Angeles and San Francisco than dramatic, overwhelming, and seemingly _ in the aviation industry, who are elig- 
by all the trains, buses and ships com- impossible advances in the field of air ible to obtain a pilot’s license in some 
bined. At this moment, there are more _ transportation since December 17,1903, states before they can get a driver’ 
airplanes in the air between Honolulu when the Wright Bros. first raised a license, who will spend more time in 
and the West Coast than there are ships _ flying machine above the sands of Kitty aircraft than in any other form of sur- 


at sea over the same route. An average Hawk, North Carolina. face transportation for long range 
of one civilian airline transport crosses Our California schools are doing piti- travel? Are we going to wait this long 
the Atlantic every seventeen minutes. fully little to recognize that we are liv- again before we prepare our students 


The aviation industry (manufacturers, 
airlines, fixed-base operators) in Cali- 


fornia is the State’s largest industrial Eugene Portugal, author of this article, began flying in 1939 while he was coordinator 
employer with the greatest payroll, the for the Civilian Pilot Training Program at Modoc union high school in Alturas. He is 
highest tax load and the largest number "ow completing his sixteenth year as head of the Aviation Program at Santa Rosa Junior 
: 2 College. During World War II he was a check Navigator for Naval Air Transports and 
completed more than 175 Pacific Ocean flights. He has been on many Aviation [-duca- 
tion Committees and is one of the founders of the California Aviation Education 
fornia. Association. He is currently administrative assistant at Santa Rosa Junior Colleg: 





of employees, exceeding any other 
single non-agricultural industry in Cali- 
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for the air age? Unfortunately, the 
answer at the moment appears to be 
in the affirmative. 


A Starter in Lower Grades 


But the situation is not entirely hope- 
less. Scattered throughout the state 
there are many educators who have 
recognized the existence of the air age. 
They have gone beyond the normal 
routine of their duties and developed 
units of study to bring the importance 
of aviation to their students. 

There is no way we can get an accu- 
rate estimate of how many elementary 
teachers bring the subject of the air- 
plane into their daily lessons. But in 
many elementary classrooms we see 
small models of aircraft and pictures 
of airplanes. We see classes visit the 
airport when they study the unit on 
weather; we see teachers using jet 
speeds instead of horse and buggy 
speeds for motivation in mathematics 
units; we see fifth graders building 
models in transportation units. 


In social studies we observe teachers 
illustrating how all the world is now 
our neighbor because of the airplane. 
Many sixth grade teachers make a 
rather complete study of the history of 
aviation, the effect of the airplane on 
world history and how it has influenced 
our civilization. Some schools have 
built complete model airports. The 
elementary schools recognize the inter- 
est of the children in aviation and find 
it particularly motivating for a great 
many of their units of study. 


70 High Schools Keep Step 


On the secondary level we find, in a 
survey conducted by Earl Sams of the 
State Department of Education, that 
this year 70 high schools taught avia- 
tion courses in one form or another. 
These courses were equally divided 
between the vocational and the general- 
education-science approach to aviation 
education. 

The curriculum committee of the 
California Aviation Education Associa- 
tion, led by Harry Schutz of Stockton 
College and Maynard Brown of the 
Palo Alto schools, made an exhaustive 
study of offerings in California high 
schools and found that there was no 
complete agreement as to the nature, 
subject matter, or unit value for the 
courses offered. But they generally fol- 
lowed the pattern of the ground school 
courses offered in military pre-flight 
procrams, giving an introduction to 
Aerodynamics, Navigation, Meteorol- 
ogy. ete. Only about 10 per cent of all 
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AIR YOUTH DAY 
April 12 


Banquets held simultaneously at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
For information: 


North: 


Bill Hecht 
UNITED AIR LINES 
400 Post St., San Francisco 


South: 
Mrs. Marion Wagstaff 
L. A. STATE COLLEGE 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 





our high schools offered any training 
whatsoever in aviation. 


Some attempts at standardization 
have been made, and with leadership 
from the CAEA and State Department 
of Education this may soon be accom- 
plished. It seems incredible that in 
those areas where the aviation industry 
is the major taxpayer and the primary 
employer, there are high schools that 
do not recognize that the Airplane is 
here to stay. 


Perhaps the lack of offerings may be 
explained by the attitude of one super- 
intendent whom I approached last year. 
“Why don’t you offer a course in air- 
science in your school?” I asked. “Would 
the University accept it as a lab science 
in lieu of physics?” he answered. Prob- 
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ably not. But is this the criteria we 
use for curriculum development? Is this 
how we determine student and com- 
munity needs? If it is, then it is time 
to re-read the “Sabre-toothed Curricu- 
lum” of the ’30’s. The need for addi- 
tional courses in aviation education 
seems to be evident to all but the 
educators. 


Stronger in Junior Colleges 

At the junior college level, as may 
be expected, we find the highest per- 
centage of schools participating in avia- 
tion education. Unhampered by ancient 
scholastic traditions, this newest type 
of educational institution is actively par- 
ticipating in preparing students for the 
air age. Twenty-seven of the 62 Cali- 
fornia junior colleges report that they 
offer courses in aviation. More than 
half of these are vocational in nature. 
Some of the programs include training 
for aircraft and engine mechanics, air- 
line stewardesses and airport managers. 

A few junior colleges offer actual 
flight training leading to a pilot’s license 
in preparation for employment as pilots 
by the airlines, or for cadet training in 
the Air Force and Naval Aviation. With 
this type of training, the student also 


receives “ground school” courses in 
Navigation, Meteorology, and the 


Theory of Flight. Several of the col- 
leges own their own aircraft and use 
them in flight training and for indoc- 
trination flights for the students taking 
general education courses in aviation. 








Teen-age students engrossed in an aviation problem, study a map in 


the course of their discussion. 
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ion 


Jane Little, aeronautical design engineer 
for Douglas Aircraft at Long Beach, in- 
spects the forward landing gear assembly 
we designed on the huge transport Globe- 
master C-124. 











































Four Colleges Offer Courses 

At the State College level, four 
schools offer training in aeronautical 
fields. They also have co-sponsored 
summer workshops in aviation educa- 
tion. At one workshop session, I 
watched a lovely young fourth grade 


teacher busily engaged in studying 
model aircraft. “Why are you doing 
this?” I asked. “Well,” she replied, 


“one fine day, while we were at recess, 
a beautiful, tremendous 6-engined plane 
flew Since it was headed 
westward out over the ocean, we be- 
lieved it to be a United or Pan Amer- 
ican ship bound for Honolulu and con- 
jured up many stories about it. But as 
we were going back to class I heard 
one small boy say ‘She doesn’t know a 
B-36 from a DC-7.” For days afterward, 
I could not get these boys to believe 
anything I said. So now, I’m trying to 
keep one step ahead of my boys.” A 
total of 345 teachers have attended 
these summer “Aviation Education” 
workshops co-sponsored by the State 
Colleges, the CAEA, and the State De- 
partment of Education. 
Guidance Is Available 

The guidance, aid, source materials, 
and leadership for the teachers engaged 


overhead. 


At Los Alamitos Naval Air Station the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Flight meeting is 
attended by Dr. Victor Peterson, President, 
Long Beach State College, and Dr. Howard 
MacDonald, President, Los Angeles State 
College. 


in the various levels of aviation educa- 
tion have generally come from. the 
California Aviation Education Associa- 
tion. Founded immediately after World 
War IT, when the airplane changed the 
pattern of warfare and became a part 
of our daily lives, this organization can 
best be described by quoting the pre- 
amble to its constitution: 

“An association organized to aid in 
the development and improvement of 
aviation curricula in the schools of 
California; to establish uniform ac- 
creditation, course titles, course num- 
bers and units of credit for all aviation 
courses of instruction; to promote 
closer affiliation between educational 
institutions and the aviation industry 
so that programs of aviation education 
may better provide the needs of the 
industry; to integrate programs in avi- 
ation education; to correlate aviation 
education with basic concepts of gen- 
eral education; and to promote greater 
cooperation and interchange of ideas 
among the teaching and administrative 
personnel of the schools participating 
in aviation education.” 

The organization has about 150 ac- 
tive members scattered at all educa- 
tional levels throughout the state. The 
CAEA, in cooperation with many 
existing agencies, co-sponsors Aviation 
Workshops, publishes lists of source 
materials, bibliographies, does research 
work on curricula, publishes a monthly 
News-Letter, and helps promote the 
cause of aviation education in many 
ways. Each year the CAEA sponsors 
an “Air-Youth Day” program and ban- 
quet honoring each secondary school 
actively engaged in teaching aviation 
and presents a pair of silver wings to 
the outstanding aviation student at 





each of these schools. These banquets 
are held simultaneously in the Los An- 
geles and San Francisco areas. Each 
vear the CAEA holds a three-day spring 
conference where leaders in the avia- 
tion industry, military and commercial 
pilots meet with educators to discuss 
the problems of aviation education. 

The organization has had tremendous 
help from the National Aviation Educa- 
tion Council, airplane manufacturers, 
airlines, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and many others. 

Currently, the president of the CAEA 
is Miss Marcia Fandrem of the Kern 
County Schools office. She has been a 
leader in preparing units of study re- 
lated to aviation for the elementary 
grades. 

Industry Remembers Schools 

Probably no other industry is as 
aware of its obligations to education 
as is the aviation industry. Practically 
every manufacturer, supplier and fabri- 
cator maintains a department to supply 
the schools with teaching aids, handles 
visits by classes and answers requests 
for materials or information from teach- 
ers. Every major airline has a school 
and college department to aid in guid- 
ing field trips, supplying large quantities 
of visual-aids material, preparing source 
materials, helping counselors in “career 
days.” supplving films, film strips and 
flat pictures at little or no cost and 
generally helping any teacher to present 
the picture of Air-Age education. Each 
year the CAEA publishes a list of mate- 
rials supplied by the industry for the 
teachers. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The average salary of California 
teachers increased by two hundred 
eighty-seven dollars this year. Recent 
comprehensive figures released by the 
Bureau of Education Research of the 
State Department of Education con- 
frmed the results of a CTA survey 
made earlier in the year. Salaries of 
administrative and special services per- 
sonnel were excluded from the figures 
used in determining the average pay 
of teachers. But even with the high 
salaries paid to some administrators 
eliminated, the average for California 
teachers for 1956-1957 is $5,336. This 
represents a 5.68 per cent increase over 
1955-1956. 


Increase at All Levels 


The increase occurred at all levels of 
instruction. This year the average sal- 
ary of elementary teachers is $5,056, an 
increase of two hundred seventy dollars 
over last year For high school teachers 
the increase was three hundred six dol- 
lars, to an average of $5,718. The in- 
crease for junior college instructors was 
three hundred _ seventy-two dollars, 
bringing their average to $6,463. 

Although teachers’ salaries alone were 
used in calculating these averages, they 
are somewhat higher than is typical. 
This is due to the fact that there is a 
minimum salary that may be paid, but 
no maximum. Hence, some fortunate 
districts are represented by _ teachers 
receiving unusually high salaries. For 
example, 163 teachers are being paid 
over $8,000 for purely instructional 
assignments this year. On the other 
hand, no teacher with a regular creden- 
tial can be paid less than $3,400. There- 
fore, although salaries can go less than 
two thousand dollars below the aver- 
age, they go up to three thousand dol- 
lars above it. 

Because salaries can go further above 
the average than they can below it, the 
median gives a better picture of what 
the typical teacher is earning. Half of 
the teachers are being paid at or above 
the median salary and the other half is 
being paid at or below it. Table I shows 
what the median salaries for 1956-1957 
are for California teachers at each level. 
This table also shows how these me- 
dians have increased over last year. 

The median tells us what the person 
in the middle is getting, but it does not 
tell us how close most teachers are to 
the middle. To give more information 
about the range of salaries being paid, 
the table also includes the figures for 


the first and third quartiles at each 
level. 
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Salary Improvement 


Median Now $5,163 


The median salary for all teachers in 
California is now $5,163. The third 
quartile is $5,998, so that almost one 
teacher out of four is being paid six 
thousand dollars or over this year. On 
the other hand, the first quartile is only 
$4,552. Hence, more than one teacher 
out of four is being paid less than 
$4,800—in other words, less than four 
hundred dollars per month on an annual 
basis. In fact, since there are fifty-two 
weeks in a year, these figures show 
that less than half the teachers have so 
much as $100 a week to live on unless 
they supplement their teaching salary 
in some way. 

These figures do represent an ad- 
vance, even though they leave much to 
be desired. The median has risen 5.65 
per cent over 1955-1956. It is nearly 
85 per cent higher than it was ten 
years ago and almost 30 per cent higher 
than five years ago. The increase for 
this year represents the greatest ad- 
vance in salaries since 1953-1954, when 
the inflow of additional state aid led 
to a 7.52 per cent increase in the me- 
dian salary. 

Each teacher is paid his or her own 


Some gains made 


...- more still needed 


salary and not a statistical amount such 
as an average, a median, or a quartile. 
In order to get a little better picture of 
how different persons might fare sal- 
ary-wise as teachers, the CTA Research 
Department undertook to find out what 
beginning and experienced teachers 
with varying amounts of training could 
expect to earn. Table II gives the re- 
sults of this study. It should be noted 
that the proposed minimum salary of 
$4,200 is only eight dollars above the 
average now being paid beginners. 
Hence, although many teachers now 
receiving pay below this average would 
be helped, the over-all strain on salary 
budgets could easily be handled by the 
increased state aid that is also proposed 
—with considerable money left over to 
help improve the salaries of experienced 
teachers. 


Improvement Still Needed 


The salaries of teachers with master’s 
degrees or equivalent training, and with 
doctors’ degrees or the equivalent are 
included in the over-all averages in the 
first column of Table II. Relatively few 
first-vear teachers have such amounts of 


(Continued on page 29) 


TABLE I 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS SALARIES FOR 1956-1957 
(Showing Increases Over 1955-1956) 











Elementary 


Increase 
Over 
Last Year 
$209 
$247 | 
$311 || 


1956-1957 


First Quartile | 
Median 
Third Quartile! 


$4,400 | 
$4,882 | 


$5,595 


1956-1957 | Last Year 
$4,909 
$5,586 
$6,495 


High School 


Increase 
Over 


J unior College 
Increase 
Over 
1956-1957 | Last Year 
$5,719 $276 
$6,489 $281 
$7,248 $500 





$232 
$293 
$329 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE SALARIES OF BEGINNING AND EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 











1} 
| 
Experience Level 


lst Year of Teaching 
5th Year of Teaching 
10th Year of Teaching 


$5,008 
$6,014 


Average Salaries 





All Teachers 


Teachers with M.A.\ Teachers with Ph.D 
or Equivalent or Equivalent 


$5,723 


$6,098 $6,733 








A Report on the 1957 Legislative Scene... 


With the CTA in Sacramento 


A realistic program of legislative ac- 
tivity that touches the professional 
status of every California teacher and 
affects the educational welfare of the 
state’s 2,600,000 pupils is moving for- 
ward through the mystic maze of the 
1957 session of the State Legislature 
in Sacramento. 

The program, designed to meet the 
justifiable needs of the profession and 
the public schools, is sponsored by the 
California Teachers Association. It 
covers a broad field ranging from 
teacher and child welfare to school 
construction and tax rates. More than 
two years of intensive research and 
committee study went into develop- 
ment of the program on behalf of the 
more than 90,000 members of CTA. 

Unlike the perennial proposals which 
emanate from impractical sources and 
hold out hopes of overnight Utopian 
achievement, the CTA program this 
year as always is tempered by a recog- 
nition of practical and financial prob- 
lems which indicate the nature of im- 
mediately attainable goals. 


Finance and Salary 


One CTA proposal overshadows all 
others in its importance to education 
and the teaching profession. It is the 
campaign for an additional $70,000,000 
a year to raise teachers salaries and 
ease the pressure on local property tax- 
payers through State cigarette and beer 
taxes. Its implications to every school 
district in the State are evident. 

Along with the rest of the CTA pro- 
gram, it was laid before the Legislature 
during the brief bill introduction part 
of the session which recessed on 
January 25. Committee hearings on the 
three bills which Assemblyman Ernest 
R. Geddes of Claremont authored to 
carry out the CTA objectives probably 
will be scheduled before the end of 
March. 

The three measures which embody 
the decisions of the State Council of 
Education and reflect the meticulous 
research of several years into salary, 
finance and taxation, are: 

AB 3045, which apportions an addi- 


10 


tional $70,000,000 a year to school 
districts for current operating costs and 
increases minimum salary for teachers 
from $3,400 to $4,200 a year. 

AB 3046, which for the first time 
levies a State tax on cigarettes. It fixes 
the amount at three cents per package. 

AB 3047, which increases the State 
tax on beer from its present rate of 
two cents per gallon, the lowest in the 
nation, to ten cents a gallon, the na- 
tional average. 

The new cigarette tax is expected 
to yield $58,000,000 a year; the beer 
tax increase, $16,000,000. These are 
maximum estimates based on present 
conditions in California. 


No Earmarking 


Proceeds of the two taxes will not 
be earmarked as such for education, 
but will go into the State’s General 
Fund on which the schools have first 
call. The three bills are linked to- 
gether by provisions which declare that 
the apportionment shall not become 
effective unless additional revenue is 
provided by the 1957 Legislature and 
that the cigarette and beer taxes shall 
not become operative unless the ap- 
portionment bill is enacted. 

In order that there be no misunder- 
standing as to the purpose of enacting 
revenue measures at this time, the tax 
bills do contain a statement that the 
reason for their passage is to provide 
additional State revenues to meet school 
needs. 

Legislative approval of the CTA fi- 
nance program will give California 
school districts a financial shot in the 
arm for the coming year since its 
operative date is set for July 1. Teach- 
ers salaries can then be boosted all 
along the line in conformity with the 
increase in minimums. 

Due to the fact that through local 
resources beginning salaries in most 
schedules have in the past four years 
risen above the $3,400 minimum and 
are touching the $4,000 mark, the im- 
mediate impact will not be as great as 
the $800 increase in statutory minimum 
might suggest. A salutary effect on sal- 


Robert E. McKay 


aries all along the line is anticipated 
through passage of the CTA proposal, 


Realistic Approach 

Why, it may be asked, does not the 
CTA at this session press legislation to 
reach the long-range goal of a salan 
schedule of from $4,500 to $10,000 
a year, 

The answer logically is that while 
every effort will be made to reach the 
goal as rapidly as possible, the $800 
a year boost in minimum is al] that can 
be financed this year under the $70- 
000,000 apportionment program. 

CTA policy long has been charac- 
terized by a realistic approach to such 
important matters. Any other course 
would be dishonest and misleading to 
Association members if it held out hope 
for accomplishments, no matter how 
idealistically desirable, which circum- 
stances dictated as impractical or un- 
wise. 

Another potent reason for prudent 
CTA decision in matters legislative is 
the fact that CTA gets its bills passed 
and must remain accountable for their 
effects. On the other hand, an organi- 
zation which does not get legislative 
approval for its proposals has no such 
restraint and can make glittering but 
irresponsible promises and_ proposals 
with impunity. 


Survivors’ Benefits 


Second only to the finance and salary 
program in its importance to teachers 
is the CTA proposal to grant survivors 
benefits to members of the State Teach- 
ers Retirement System. 

Under its provisions every teacher 
in California will be granted such bene- 
fits, which roughly translated means 
life insurance for dependents, at 10 





Robert E. McKay, who wrote the 
comprehensive and revealing report on 
the 1957 Legislative scene which ap- 
pears on these pages, is Assistant Exect- 
tive Secretary of CTA. During legisla- 
tive sessions he leaves his other respor 
sibilities and heads up the Associations 
efforts in Sacramento. 
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Assemblyman Ernest 
R. Geddes, who au- 
thored the bills dis- 
cussed here. 


additional cost to the teacher. Prelimi- 
nary estimates indicate that the annual 
cost to the State will be $3,850,000. 

The proposal was introduced by 
Senator Nelson S. Dilworth of River- 
side County at the request of CTA. It 
carries out the mandate of the Associa- 
tion’s members given in an election last 
May. By substantial majority the mem- 
bers balloted in favor of seeking a 
change in the law to provide some type 
of survivors’ benefits. 

Then by a vote of more than four to 
one, CTA members rejected the provi- 
sion of such benefits by means of Social 
Security and directed instead that it be 
sought by addition to the State Teach- 
ers Retirement System. 

The CTA bill, SB 890, Dilworth, pro- 
poses benefits comparable to those 
under Social Security be paid to the 
surviving spouse or child of a deceased 
member of the system. The benefits 
would be in addition to the existing 
$400 death benefit in the case of death 
of a retired teacher and the maximum 
of six months salary in the case of the 
death of a teacher before retiremnt. 


Tenure Extension 

High on the CTA legislative program 
is the extension and strengthening of 
teacher tenure. In keeping with strong 
sentiment revealed in a statewide survey 
made by CTA’s Research Department 
under the direction of Dr. Garford Gor- 
don, legislation has been introduced to 
extend mandatory tenure to smaller dis- 
tricts and to require a written statement 
of reasons for dismissal to a probation- 
ary teacher when requested. 

The bill, AB 17, has been authored 
by Assemblywoman Dorothy M. Dona- 
hoe of Bakersfield, Vice Chairman of 
the Assembly Education Committee. 

The measure proposes to extend 
tenure to all districts with 250 or more 
a.d.a. It now is mandatory only in 
districts with 850 or more a.d.a. In 
addition it requires that any proba- 
tionary teacher who is dismissed shall 

given a statement of reasons if he 
Tequests it. 
The survey, on which decision to 
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Here in a nutshell is what the California Teachers Association is attempt- 
ing to accomplish at the 1957 session of the State Legislature: 

* Finance—To provide California schools an additional $70,000,000 a 
year in State aid to offset increasing costs which otherwise can be met only 
from higher local property taxes. 

* Taxation—To tap two recognized sources of State revenue which 
until now have enjoyed a privileged status in California—cigarettes and 
beer. CTA proposes to levy a tax of three cents per package on cigarettes 
and to increase the tax on beer from two cents to ten cents a gallon. 
California is one of only six states not taxing cigarettes; it levies the lowest 
beer tax in the nation. 

* Teachers’ Salaries—To increase the minimum salary for teachers from 
$3,400 to $4,200 a year, with resulting salary adjustments all along the 
line. The apportionment and tax programs are intended to finance this 
and ease the local financial pressure. 

* Tenure—To extend mandatory tenure to all districts with 250 or more 
a.d.a. instead of as at present only those with 850 or more a.d.a. Also to 
require that any probationary teacher shall be given a written statement 
of dismissal reasons if he requests it. 

* Survivorship Benefits—To grant all California teachers survivorship 
benefits similar to those under Social Security, but at no additional cost to 
the teacher. . 

* Sabbatical Leave—To clarify the right of a teacher to qualify for a 
sabbatical leave without other leaves being counted as a break in continuity 
of service required for eligibility. 

* Dues Deductions—To permit any district which so desires to comply 
with the requests of teachers to have deductions made from payrolls to 
pay dues in statewide professional organizations. 

* Retirement—To permit freer choice of optional benefits; to allow 
retired Los Angeles teachers to transfer to State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem if they so choose. 

* Out of State Credit—To determine the financial feasibility of *granting 
teachers credit under the California retirement system for up to ten years 
service in other states. 

* Back Salary—To validate the payment of salary to fully qualified 
teachers who were denied it even though they taught, because of delay in 
credential issuance. 

* Building Aid—To speed availability of State funds for school construc- 
tion and to place on the ballot a statewide bond issue big enough to avoid 
its depletion before more money can be voted. 

* County Superintendents — To provide for the appointment by the 
newly established elective county board of the County Superintendent of 
Schools. He currently is elected by the voters. Also to establish a statewide 


schedule of salaries and qualifications for County Superintendents. 


propose the bill was based, showed 
substantial support in small districts for 
extension of tenure if accompanied by 
additional protection for probationary 
teachers. While only 50.65% of the re- 
spondents in small districts favored the 
extension alone, 75.2% favored it if the 
added protection were given. A ma- 
jority, 62.14%, of small district admini- 
strators likewise favored the proposal. 


Dues Deductions 

To permit school districts which so 
desire to comply with the requests of 
teachers to have payroll deductions 
made for dues in statewide professional 
organizations the CTA is sponsoring 
SB 867, by Senator Alan Short of 





Stockton, Vice Chairman of the Senate 
Education Committee. 


A similar bill passed the Legislature 
two years ago, but was vetoed by the 
Governor on the grounds that its lan- 
guage did not permit teachers union 


members the same privilege. The new 
bill includes them. 


Retirement 


In addition to the survivors’ benefits 
bill, the CTA is sponsoring several re- 
tirement measures. One of them, SB 
396, Dilworth, would grant optional 
benefits at any time after qualifying 
for service retirement, but before such 
retirement begins. 






Another bill introduced at CTA re- 
quest by Assemblyman John L. E. Col- 
lier of Los Angeles would permit re- 
tired members of the Los Angeles 
Retirement system to transfer to the 
State Teachers Retirement System 
where benefits are more advantageous. 

As a result of a CTA proposal legisla- 
tive attention will be focused on the 
question of credit in the California sys- 
tem for service in other states. An 
actuarial valuation of what it would 
cost to grant credit for not to exceed 
ten years service outside California has 
been requested and a detailed interim 
study of the whole question called for 
by CTA. Immediate objective is to ob- 
tain the appropriation of $50,000 in 
next year’s budget to finance the ac- 
tuarial study. 

The determination of cost will be 
based on a proposed formula developed 
by a sub-committee of the CTA Retire- 
ment Committee which explored the 
problem for more than a year. No 
legislation to grant such credit is con- 
templated until 1959. 

To eliminate delays in the payment 
of checks to newly retired teachers 
CTA is sponsoring a bill to permit 
prompt payments on estimated benefits. 
Senator Fred Kraft of San Diego has 
introduced a bill to set up a procedure 
under which benefits could be paid 
before the detailed and time-consum- 
ing process of determining exact eligi- 
bility is completed. Adjustments then 
would be made on any under- or over- 
payment. 

In addition to the major measures 
described above the Association is 
sponsoring a wide variety of important, 
but less notable bills. They include the 
validation of credentials of teachers 
who wrongfully have been deprived of 
salary they have earned, the extension 
to all districts of authority to carry on 
public relations activities now enjoyed 
only by city districts, and many more. 


Man-Sized Job 

The task of analyzing and digesting 
the more than 7,000 bills introduced 
in the three-week January session has 
been completed by staff members. 

Early this month the Legislation and 
Finance Committees will spend two 
days and nights studying the 800-odd 
bills affecting the schools and teachers, 
and will determine active policy on all 
measures warranting such treatment. 

Busy days lie ahead for education in 
Sacramento in the weeks ahead. The 
Legislature will be in full swing until 
early June. 
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Governor Knight's Statement 


A clearcut statement of policy which 
left no doubt as to his attitude on the 
seriousness of the school finance prob- 
lem or the desirability of cigarette and 
beer taxes to meet it was issued on 
February 6 by Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight. 

His statement hit the front pages 
of major newspapers throughout Cali- 
fornia and swept away any misunder- 
standing which may have lingered as 
a result of a widely quoted earlier press 
conference comment. 


The Governor significantly said: 


(1) The financial problems of the 
public schools are so acute that he will 
authorize the Legislature to act on the 
school apportionment bill in advance 
of the budget, and 

(2) That if the Legislature approves 
bills which seem to reach the general 
objectives of the California Teachers 
Association program to give the schools 
needed relief through levy of a ciga- 
rette tax and increased beer taxes, he 
will sign them. 


The Governor's statement, issued to 
the press in Sacramento, said: 

“Twice this year I have called atten- 
tion to the critical financial problem 
confronting the public schools of Cali- 
fornia and have expressed my sympathy 
for a legislative program designed to 
solve it. 





“In my budget message I noted that 
there has been no per pupil increase in 
State support for four years and that 
the entire burden of meeting higher 
unit costs has fallen on local property 
taxpayers. I suggested the possibility of 
relief through use of a tax base broader 
than the property tax. 

“The budget which I submitted to 
the Legislature was based on financial 
requirements of the State established 
by existing statutes. I said that those 
needs fortunately could be met from 
existing tax sources. The need of the 
public schools for additional aid was 
not included in the budget because it 
has not yet been authorized by the 
Legislature. 

“I believe this need should be 
promptly and fully met. I recommend 
that immediate consideration be given 
to the financial plight of the schools. 
When the Legislature reconvenes if 
March I shall authorize action on the 
school finance bill ahead of the budget. 

“We must frankly face the realities 
of economics. If we are to devote addi- 
tional funds to necessary public service 
we must at the same time provide new 
sources of revenue. 

“If the Legislature decides that addi- 
tional State revenue is required to meet 
school needs and passes an equitable 
tax measure to provide it I shall givé 
it my approval.” 
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With April 4th designated as the day 
when the NEA CENTENNIAL BIRTH- 
DAY PARTY will be held, organizations 
throughout the country, both lay and 
educational, are cooperating in the cele- 
bration of the Centennial Year. The 
American Education’ Week Committee, 
made up of représentatives of the Amer- 
ican Legion, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the NEA, and the 
U. S. Office of Education, has an- 
nounced that the NEA Centennial 
theme, “An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward,” will be the Ameri- 
can Education Week 1957 theme also. 
AEW will be November 10-16. 

The Washington National Insurance 
Company, familiar to many members of 
CTA, has published an anniversary 
booklet for its own 25th birthday. In 
the cover letter distributing the booklet 
to teachers is a salute to the NEA 
on the occasion of its Centennial. 


NEA Birthday Party 


Washington National asked permission 
to use the NEA seal on a memento 
for free distribution at its exhibit booths 
at the AASA and NEA conventions this 
year. 

Standard Oil Company of California 
salutes the NEA Centennial in its leaf- 
let, “Teaching Materials and Services.” 
With the message to teachers inviting 
them to request materials about the oil 
industry for use in the classroom is a 
copy of the Centennial Seal with the 
salute. 

American Library Association pub- 
lished an NEA Centennial book list, 
entitled “Moving Freedom Forward,” in 
the January ALA _ BUuLLETIN, and 
Doubleday & Company have agreed 
to reprint 500,000 copies to be made 
available to the public through com- 
munity libraries all over the nation. 

The National Association of Radio- 
TV Broadcasters will introduce radio- 
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In the early days all members of the NEA could comfortably meet in a small 
room. As the Association grew, its conventions taxed the capacity of large audi- 
toriums. Since members voted directly on all business, teachers of the convention 
city, enrolling in large numbers for that one meeting, could dominate affairs. The 
tapid membership growth following the election of J. W. Crabtree as executive 
secretary in 1917 called for a more democratic arrangement. 

The drawing gives a glimpse of the first meeting of the Assembly, at Des Moines 


in 192]. 


President Frederick M. Hunter of California is speaking. 


Secretary 


Crabtree is seated on the platform. Dr. Hunter, former superintendent of Alameda 
Schools, is now retired and a resident of Oregon. 
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TV stations to the community discus- 
sion project for recognition of the Cen- 
tennial, using the leaflet, “To Consider 
Education in a Changing World.” 

The National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors announce that 
they will recognize the NEA Centen- 
nial by using an adaptation of the Cen- 
tennial theme in their convention March 
29-April 1, “Education and Freedom: 
A Dynamic Relationship.” 

United Business Education Associa- 

tion will use its May publication to re- 
view “Business Education—Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future,” as a Centennial in- 
ventory of its role in educational his- 
tory. 
The NEA Centennial history is in the 
hands of Harper & Bros., publishers. 
Titled, NEA: THE FIRST HUNDRED 
YEARS, a special NEA edition will be 
sold through NEA Publication Sales 
Division at the regular book-store price 
of $5 per copy. Dr. Edgar B. Wesley 
is the author of the NEA history. 

Tentative timetable for the NEA Cen- 
tennial for the remainder of the year 
is now set as follows: 


March Centennial Edition of the NEA 
JOURNAL. 


24th Historical Pageant, DESP Con- 
vention, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

30th Phi Delta Kappa - Maryland 
State Teachers, Education Con- 
ference on “Education in a 
Changing World,” University 
of Maryland. 


April American Library Association 
BULLETIN, School Issue. 
4th NEA CENTENNIAL BIRTH- 
DAY PARTY. 
June 
16-22 Centennial Celebration for Busi- 
ness Education, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas. 
30th CENTENNIAL CONVEN- 
to TION in Philadelphia, with fol- 
July 5 lowing additional features: is- 
suing of Commemorative Stamp 
honoring teachers; NAEA Art 
Exhibit; Centennial Festival; 
Presentation Centennial Musical 
Composition by Dr. Howard 
Hanson; Post-convention tours. 


November Centennial Volume of Pro- 
ceedings. 

10-16 AMERICAN EDUCATION 

WEEK. 








Classroom 


Experiences in 


Birth and Life 


Mary Stenning Jones 
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Fourth Graders Study 
Birth and Life with 


the Help of Baby 
Chicks... 


Something of the wonder of birth 
and life was revealed to both teachers 
and children at the Grant Elementary 
School of Santa Monica recently, 
through the school’s fourth grade in- 
cubation project. Of course, we know 
that chicks are produced by hatching 
rather than birth, but certainly the 
children who observed were not in- 
terested in discussing technicalities, 
The awe in the faces of city-bred 
children as they watched wet little 
chicks struggle from their confining 
shells, exhausted but triumphantly 
alive, was satisfying reward for the 
extra time and care that went into the 
making of this experience. 


Project Initiated 


Many teachers who observed the 
project asked how it happened to be 
initiated. Actually the idea arose 
naturally on introducing the class to a 
study of bird life. When the subject 
of reproduction was discussed, David 
Henderson, one of the pupils, told 
how he and his father had incubated 
duck eggs the previous year in a 
home-made incubator. At this point 
the children suggested, “Why not 
hatch eggs in our room?” David im- 
mediately volunteered that he and his 
father would construct an_ incubator 
for our room very easily. Three days 
later, Mr. Henderson arrived with the 
finished incubator and the project was 
under way. 

Before eggs could be placed in the 
incubator, the temperature had to be 
stabilized between 98°-103°. Since our 
incubator had no thermostat, regulat- 
ing the air vents was used to control 
temperature. The children learned 
how a current was created when cool 


Left: 
A book is a fascinating thing. At left, 4 
fourth grade girl reads in a book the very 
thing she will see in her own classroom. 
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air continuously entered the heating 
compartment, was warmed by two 60 
watt bulbs and then rose through the 
porous partition into the incubating 
compartment, and passed out through 
the side vents. The process of stabil- 
izing took several days but provided a 
means of teaching the importance of 
keeping accurate records and making 
prompt adjustments. 


Children Contribute 


Fertile chicken eggs, Rhode Island 
Red and Plymouth Rock, were pur- 
chased from a local hatchery. Each 
pupil who wished to do so contributed 
a few cents for his egg. It was a great 
moment when a child held an egg in 
his hand while his or her own initials 
were marked on the shell. Several extra 
eggs were also placed in the incubating 
compartment, just in case some of the 
initialed eggs should not hatch. 


The waiting period passed not with- 
out a little impatience on the part of 
the children and some anxiety on the 
part of the teacher. In the meantime, 
however, pupils read about and dis- 
cussed avidly the subjects of embryo 
development within an egg, poultry 
raising, differences in bird structure, 
and related topics. 


It was an exciting day when signs of 
life were first observed within the eggs 
by means of our crude, but functional 
candler. The candler consisted of two 
tin cans, with holes about the size of 
half-dollars cut in both ends. An egg 
rested on the top can and a strong 
light was provided by inserting an ex- 
tension bulb in the bottom can. 


First Arrival 


Our first chick arrived one evening 
at 8 p.m. Only Mr. Henderson, the 
parent who had been our chief source 
of help and information, and myself 
were present to welcome the “firstborn.” 
But by the next morning when the 
children rushed expectantly into the 
classroom, several baby chicks were 
completely out of their shells, in vary- 
ing degrees of wetness and fluffiness. 
As one child put it, the newly hatched 
chicks looked as though “somebody had 
dropped a jar of maple syrup on them.” 


By the close of that school day, 
thirty-three chicks had hatched. Several 
had needed help in getting out of their 
shells, and two of them seemed to be 
crippled, but almost all of them changed 
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Above: 


Right: 


“As one child put it, the newly hatched chicks 
looked as though ‘somebody had dropped a jar of 


maple syrup on them.” 


from weak, bedraggled little creatures 
into vigorous balls of fluff. One boy 
described the chicks as “fluffy little air- 
planes trying to fly that can’t fly.” 


When the special music instructor 
came to our class a few days later, 
what could be more fitting than to 
have the children compose their own 
song about baby chicks? The words 
came easily with such inspiration and 
Gordon McFadin, an especially cre- 
ative youngster, quickly supplied a 
tune. The song turned out to be 
rhythmic and joyous, particularly when 
rhythm sticks were used to emphasize 
the “peckin’” and sand blocks helped 
to express the “scratchin’.” 


Life and Death 


The surviving chickens are _half- 
grown now, and it is true that several 
of them have died. Perhaps these inci- 
dents of death, too, were valuable expe- 
riences, since death and survival of the 
fittest or best-cared for, seem to be 
inevitable parts of life. However, many 
of the chickens are still alive. Just the 


. when the children rushed into the class- 
room, several baby chicks were out of their shells, 
in varying degrees of wetness and fluffiness.” 





other day one pupil remarked fondly. 
“My chicken is getting to be a regular 
vacuum cleaner.” Although not nearly 
as pretty as they were a few weeks 
ago, the chickens are loved and cared 
for faithfully by their young owners. 


In many ways our incubation project 
was extraordinarily successful. Class 
interest remained at a peak throughout 
the experiment. Pupils eagerly under- 
took reading and observation for infor- 
mation, and learned the necessity for 
keeping accurate records. Individual 
responsibility, particularly in the care 
of the chicks after they had been taken 
home, was developed; creativity, espe- 
cially in musical expression, was stimu- 
lated. 

The climax of our project was, of 
course, the exciting day when the chil- 
dren were able to watch the actual 
“birth” of the chicks. We felt that we 
had been allowed just a glimpse into 
the mystery of life, and as one kinder- 
garten teacher pointed out, the project 
proved to be a learning experience for 
the entire school. 
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2>wide professional news 


A total of 120,000 brochures on 
the proposed expansion of CTA 
services and dues have been printed 
in San Francisco and shipped to Section offices. Section 
leaders will make every effort to place a copy in the hands 
of each member. It is of utmost importance that there be 
full discussion of the proposed new program and that mem- 
bers of the State Council be instructed on how to vote at 
the Council meeting in April. 


SERVICES AND 
DUES FOLDERS 


Two new members and a new 
chairman took their places on 
the Personnel Standards Com- 
mission in January. Dr. Ruby Ferguson, San Jose, a mem- 
ber of the Commission since its inception in 1948, was 
elected chairman, replacing Miriam Spreng, San Diego, 
chairman for eight years. Miss Spreng remains on the 
Commission. New members seated are: Mrs. Marvel G. 
Fisher, Alhambra high school homemaking teacher, and 
Arla DeHart, teacher and dean of students at Monterey 
Peninsula College. Mrs. Fisher replaces Marcella Richards, 
who retired from Los Angeles City Schools last summer, 
while DeHart replaces Charles Blodgett, San Luis Obispo 
junior college teacher whose term expired December 31. 

Three new members were appointed as of January 1 to 
the Commission on Educational Policy: Karl Bengston, 
junior college teacher, Hartnell College; Dr. J. E. Weckler, 
chairman of the department of anthropology, U.S.C.; Edith 
Bell, classroom teacher, Polytechnic high school, San Fran- 
cisco. 


NEW COMMISSION 
MEMBERS 


The State Scholarship Commission 
will meet in Sacramento on March 
18 under the chairmanship of R. J. 
Wig, San Marino, to select approximately 1,750 semi- 
finalist candidates for 1957 State Scholarship Awards. From 
this group of students, more than 700 award winners will 
be nominated about May 1. 


1957-58 STATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Southern Section of the 
School Library Association 
of California has estab- 
lished a Scholarship Fund for prospective librarians who 
attend an American Library Association accredited library 
school. The loan does not draw interest during the first 
two years. For information write to Dorothy Smith, 4901 
East Carson Boulevard, Long Beach 8. 


LIBRARIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


A century of educational achieve- 
ment will be celebrated by San 
Jose State College, California’s 
first state-supported institution of higher learning and oldest 
and largest of California’s state colleges. College officials, 


100 YEARS FOR 
SAN JOSE STATE 


16 


students, faculty and townspeople have joined to make the 
100th year of the college a memorable one. The Centennial 
Festival will open on Founders’ Day, May 2, with a Recog- 
nition dinner held May 7, followed by a symposium on 
“One Hundred Years of Education” on the evening of 
May 9. 


New officers in the CSBA are: Bert W. 
Levit, president; Hillas Cole, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Helen Putnam, second 


NEW CSBA 
OFFICERS 


vice-president. 


A teacher-run, teacher-owned in- 
surance company has just issued 
its first insurance policy. Los 
Angeles Elementary Teachers Club was the sponsoring 
organization, appropriating $1,500 in May 1953 to finance 
a study and working plan. Known as the Educators Insur- 
ance Company, it is the only legal reserve insurance com- 
pany to have a woman as president. Mrs. Olive Donegan, 
former president of LAETC, is its president. Offices are 
at 847 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles. 


EDUCATORS 
INSURANCE CO. 


The third annual Workshop on 
Teacher Education will be held 
in Berkeley August 25-31 under 
the sponsorship of CTA, CCPT, CCTE, and the State 
Department of Education. Problems in accreditation, cer- 
tification and programs for preparation of teachers will 
receive attention. Participation is invited from all segments 
of the profession as well as from interested lay groups. @ 
The State Department of Education is planning 18 work- 
shops in social studies this summer in cooperation with 
California colleges and universities. Full information may 
be obtained from Lloyd Bevans, State Department of Edu- 
cation, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento. ® A two-month 
institute will be held on the Berkeley campus of U.C. this 
summer to help secondary school science teachers improve 
their knowledge and teaching capabilities. University 
Extension will present the institute with a grant provided 
by the National Science Foundation as part of a nation- 
wide program to develop the scientific manpower potential 
of the country. Information and applications may _ be 
obtained from Robert A. Rice, Administrator, Summer Insti- 
tute for Science Teachers, U.C. Extension, Berkeley 4. 
@ The fourth annual Bay Area Science Fair will be held 
April 6-10, at the Academy of Sciences in San Francisco. 
Science projects originated and built entirely by students 
will be judged, and the top winners in the senior division 
sent to the National Science Fair, May 9-11, in Los Angeles. 


WORKSHOPS, 
MEETINGS, ETC. 


With the chartering of the following Cali- 

fornia Education Clubs, there are now 

92 such groups throughout the state: 

Merced Education Club, Merced Union High School, 19th 
and G Streets, Merced. 

Future Teachers’ Club, Ells High School, 33rd and Mac- 
donald Avenue, Richmond. 

Downey Future Teachers Association, Thomas Downey 
High School, 1000 Coffee Road, Modesto. 

Redwood High School Future Teachers Club, Redwood 
High School, 1001 West Main Street, Visalia. 

Evelyn Carr Club, North High School, 3620 West !32nd 
Street, Torrance. 

(Continued on page 24) 


NEW CEC 
GROUPS 
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Other measures which went 
into the legislative hopper 
during the first session of 
the 85th Congress were these: 

HR 3242 Moss (D) to amend Public 815, 81st Congress, 
relating to school construction in federally impacted areas, 
to provide a more equitable method of determining the 
average per pupil cost of construction; to Education and 
Labor. 

HR 4222 Roosevelt (D) to amend the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952 to provide education and 
training thereunder to persons whose pursuit of education 
has been interrupted after January 31, 1955, by military 
service; to Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 4281 King (D) to amend title II of the Social Security 
Act to include California among the states which are per- 
mitted to divide their retirement systems into two parts 
so as to obtain social security coverage, under state agree- 
ment, for only those state and local employees who desire 
such coverage; to Ways and Means. 

HR 4396 Jackson (R) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide a partial tax credit for certain 
payments made to a public or private educational institu- 
tion of higher education; to Ways and Means. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS 
IN CONGRESS 


EDUCATIONAL Ed-TV, the “little brother” in the 
TELEVISION world of electronics, is growing up. 

In the little more than four years 
since the Federal Communications Commission opened the 
spectrum to the movement by reserving 258 channels for 
such use, it has exhibited an ability to grow. There are 
now 24 educational television stations operating in 24 
communities, plus seven others which will soon begin broad- 
casting in seven other communities—including San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. In addition to these projected seven, some 40 
other communities are actively interested in building sta- 
tions. The Joint Council on Educational Television has 
pointed out that in communities where stations are now 
operating, they compare favorably with ratings of com- 
mercial stations. Ed-TV will be reaching a potential audi- 
ence of some 60 million, with the completion of the seven 
now under way. 


FEDERAL The Office of Education, of HEW, has 
FUNDS announced allocation of $6,756,325 in Fed- 

eral funds to help provide classroom facil- 
ities in Federally affected areas. School overcrowding in 
26 communities in 11 States will be relieved through this 
construction of new or additional facilities. Of the amount 
allocated, $1,618,175 will go to California schoo] districts. 


FELLOWSHIPS President A. Whitney Griswold of 
ANNOUNCED Yale has announced receipt of a gift 

which will provide two undergraduate 
scholarships, a fellowship in the Yale Graduate School and 
a teaching fund. Given in memory of Joseph F. Cullman, 
Jr., both scholarships and the fellowship will bear his 
name. @ March 15 is the deadline for the sixth annual 
Science Achievement Awards Program for students, the 
competition conducted by the Future Scientists of America 
Foundation of the National Science Teachers Association. 
Entry forms are available from the Foundation at 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. e Competition for 
the Father Felix Varela Fellowship for study in Cuba is 
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now open to American graduate students. Offered by the 
Cuban-American Cultural Institute, the award honors the 
widely-known Cuban educator. The fellowship is for study 
at the University of Havana during the 1957-58 academic 
year. Closing date for the competition is April 1, 1957. 
Applications may be secured from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education at 1 East 67th Street, New York, or its 
regional office at 291 Geary Street, San Francisco. ¢ Dr. M. 
Eunice Hilton has announced the 1957 Student Dean Pro- 
gram of the Graduate School of Syracuse University. The 
Assistantships are for young women interested in preparing 
for guidance and personnel work in high schools, colleges 
and universities. Applications should be sent to Dr. Hilton 
at Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


FUNDS FROM The DuPont Company has announced 
INDUSTRY a million-dollar grant for 122 colleges 

and universities “to encourage teach- 
ing.” This is particularly interesting, inasmuch as in pre- 
vious years, DuPont grants were primarily designated for 
science fellowships and research. In order to encourage the 
trend toward more money for colleges and universities (not 
necessarily earmarked for encouraging teaching), the Amer- 
ican Alumni Council in Washington, D.C., has prepared 
two guidebooks concerned with fund raising: Educational 
Fund Raising Manual and Educational Fund Raising Guide. 


PRE-FAB 
SCHOOLS 


A 12-classroom, single story, pre-fabricated 
steel school house, the first one of its kind, 
opened its doors in December at Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, with another soon to be opened in Gary, 
Indiana. Built by the Structo School Corp. of Boston, in 
cooperation with U. S. Steel, the pre-fab school is offered 
as one solution to the classroom shortage. The Emmitsburg 
building was built in 18 weeks at a cost of $366,000, and 
similar models are being offered to communities on a down- 
payment, easy-installment basis. The manufacturers claim 
the buildings are sturdy enough to withstand hurricanes 
and earthquakes, their built-in heating plants powerful 
enough to keep out bitter cold. 


YOUTH TRAINING The National Youth Training- 
CONFERENCE Incentives Conference held in 

Washington on February 4th 
explored means to stimulate more youth of minority groups 
to train for skilled employment. The conference was spon- 
sored by the President’s Committee, with the cooperation 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 


HEALTH AND Student health was no concern of the 

THE SCHOOL schools 100 years ago, and it wasn’t 

until 1907 that Los Angeles became 

the first city in the United States to require annual health 

examinations for school children. NEA endorsed health 

examinations and the employment of school nurses in 1914. 
(Continued on page 24) 








RRIVING at her classroom for eve- 

ning Spanish, the teacher found 
a note on her desk. She smiled as she 
saw it propped between ink well and 
eraser, looking forward with pleasure 
to the message awaiting her. It was 
the custom of the day school teacher 


who shared rooms with her to exchange 
HOW TO S ARE friendly greetings. 


This particular note read as follows: 


« LAS S R € O M S eee "coeds display of Spanish 


costumes on the bulletin board. I’m 
glad you left it up as I was able to 
AND LIKE IT use it in connection with my second 
period Spanish class. By the way, 
when I was in Barcelona last year, 
I picked up some costumes which 
I'll be glad to lend you if you wish. 
Beth 












Teamwork Pays Off 





There were other evidences of team- 

work between these two. Lupe had 

° , sent Beth a recipe for enchiladas, the 

A. F redertck Bunge special treat at the annual Spanish 

party. Another outstanding project was 

the class session in which the regular 

high school students joined the adult 

students in an evening of conversational 

Spanish. Many of the adults were par- 

ents of young people with whom they 

attended, thus allowing overtones of 
family solidarity. 

Not all studies lend themselves so 
readily to such mutually satisfying re- 
sults. When materials are used in com- 
mon for classes in homemaking, shop, 
music, science, and typing, there is an 
understandable strain on human nature 
if housekeeping standards of one in- 
structor fall short of the standards of 
the other. But even in this area, the 
school district where Lupe and Beth 
teach achieved an esprit de corps which 
capitalized on the fine qualities of 
teachers and patrons in the entire 
school system. 





























Steps Taken 


As increasing use of school facilities 
was planned it became obvious that a 
philosophy and implementation would 
be necessary. Under the superintend- 
ent’s leadership the following steps 
were taken: 

1. The board of education author- 
ized a citizens’ advisory committee 
which considered the problems of the 
total school program, “total” meaning 
educational services throughout the 
life of an individual. Thus classes were 
authorized in parent education on one 
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hand and in preparation for the retire- 
ment years on the other. The advisory 
committee made a study of other com- 
munity projects as at Lyons Falls, New 
York; Taos, New Mexico; Talladega, 
Alabama; Bronx Park; and the Michi- 
gan and Virginia communities. By 
giving consideration to the needs of 
adults as well as children, the commit- 
tee gave the adult teacher the assur- 
ance that his community regarded him 
as an important member of the school 
system, and, equally important, gave 
him status in the eyes of his day school 
colleagues. 

2. Not only did the community 
through the board of education 
strengthen the morale of the adult 
teacher, but the superintendent set up 
administrative structure which recog- 
nized post high school instruction as a 
vital part of the system. For example, 
there were three assistant superintend- 
ents: one for elementary education, 
one for secondary education, and one 
for post high school education. Under 
this structure the post high school 
group was well represented on system- 
wide committees; such as the commit- 
tees on language arts, mathematics, 
science, building utilization, and public 
relations. Also, each of the administra- 
tive departments assigned special staff 
members for the specific servicing of 
adult classes, as for example: payroll, 
personnel, purchasing, guidance, health, 
audio-visual aids. Furthermore the 
supervisory staff was made available 
for the improvement of instruction for 
adults as well as for children. New 
buildings were designed with consid- 
eration for adult needs—storage facili- 
ties, special equipment, and so on. 


The Superintendent’s Role 


Not least among the superintendent’s 
roles in improving morale among adult 
teachers was his availability to the staff 
for the consideration of departmental 
problems. Speaking to groups of post 
high school teachers, complimenting 
them for commendable work, making 
helpful suggestions—these were some 
of the significant ways in which the 
superintendent indicated to all teachers 
and patrons that adult education was 
an integral part of the schools’ services. 

3. Another important relationship in 
harmonizing day and evening school 
Programs was that between the day 
school and adult school principals. In 
the school where Lupe and Beth teach 
the two school heads invited each 
other to their first faculty meetings of 
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the year. They exchanged daily bulle- 
tins and held frequent conferences. If 
the day school principal knew of facili- 
ties or equipment which adult classes 
might use, he volunteered this informa- 
tion. During American Education Week 
and Public Schools Week activities 
were planned jointly by a committee 
composed of both adult and day school 
faculties. They scheduled rooms, allo- 
cated display space and presented the 
total educational program. 

4. But most important of all in the 
unification of interest was the acquaint- 
ance between the teachers sharing 
rooms. New teachers were introduced 
to the regular staff by a coordinating 
committee composed of teachers of 
both schools. Adequate storage space 


was provided for both groups. Sched- 
ules were worked out for mutual use 
of the blackboard, bulletin board, 
books, and other equipment. Problems 
of joint use were frankly faced and 
basic principles developed to handle 
problems of housekeeping. 


Cooperation Spells Success 


The fine cooperation of all concerned 
—the board of education, the citizens’ 
advisory committee, the superintend- 
ent, the principal, the teachers, and the 
patrons—was reflected in their attitudes 
toward the community school program. 
The public caught the spirit of coopera- 
tion with consequent increased com- 
munity support for schools. Sharing 
was enjoyable—and very professional. 


A new CTA publication that deals with 


the Profession’s most difficult problem 





















































California’s teaching profession has been refining an answer for 
this question since 1945. The latest answer is found in CTA’s 
most recent publication, Teacher Competence, Its Nature and 
Scope, issued by the Commission on Teacher Education. 


Attractively illustrated and lithographed this forty-eight page 
booklet presents detailed analyses of the six major professional 
roles of the teacher. Suggestions for group study of the roles are 
indicated. Particular emphasis is given to the need for continued 
evolution of an adequate definition of teaching competences. 
Teacher association TEPS Committees, staffs of teacher education 
institutions and others seeking to understand the nature of teacher 
competence will welcome this new publication. Orders may be 
directed to the CTA, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco. Price per 


copy is 50 cents. 


Girls Like Woodworking Too .. . 
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At left you see Marty Otto, second 
year student at Pasadena City College. 
As intelligent as she is pretty, Marty 
wants to be an elementary teacher. 
Unique touch is that Marty has been 
enrolled in a Woodworking Funda- 
mentals class for the past semester— 
the only girl in the class. 

Her reasons are good, too. In a brief 
paper for her teacher, she wrote: “Math- 
ematics, English, social studies and the 
like are all important in cultivating the 
mind; but what about cultivating the 
creative imagination of children as 
well? In this course in woodworking 
fundamentals I find a great satisfac- 
tion, for I am working with my hands 
as well as with my mind. I can see my 
thoughts being put into action. The 
little barn and farm scene that I have 
made, I believe, will be quite valuable 
in my educational career, for I intend 
to teach the little ‘builders of tomor- 
row’ how to make the animals that are 
found on the farm.” 

She is currently vice-president of the 
PCC chapter of California Student 
Teachers Association. 


San Diego Association is Chartered . . . 


At right, you see the officers of the 
San Diego State College Professional 
Education Association receiving its 
CTA charter. Seated: Dr. Clyde Crum, 
first president of the association; stand- 
ing, left to right: Dr. Claude Shouse, 
secretary-treasurer; Mrs, Mary Walsh, 
vice-president; and Dr. James Linley, 
CTA Southern Council representative. 

Mrs. Margaret Lemmer, president of 
the San Diego County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, who sent us the photograph, 
says she thinks it is the first college or 
teacher training institution in Southern 
California to become chartered. 

There will be a formal presentation 
of the Charter during the week of 
April 28. The entire week will be de- 
voted to such activities as dedication 
of the new education building, recogni- 
tion of student and supervising teach- 
ers, dinners for various professional 
groups, and Founders Day. 


om 
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by 
Nelson W. Burdett 
and 


Caroline Fisher 


Children model some of the gar- 
ments made by a PTA group. The 
story is told on this page. 


School and Community Work Together 


What kind of houses did the Pilgrims 
have? Why did they have such big 
fireplaces? 

How could pioneer children play in 
their long skirts? 

How long did it take to make a quilt 
by hand? 

These are typical questions from 
boys and girls of the intermediate 
grades that an active PTA group has 
heen helping to answer. 

For the last eight years, parents of 
the San Carlos Elementary School Dis- 
trict, San Carlos, California, have been 
meeting for two hours each Wednesday 
morning of the school year. They use 
their sewing and creative skills to make 
costumes and realia which help teach- 
ers interpret various aspects of the 
social studies curriculum. 

Each Parent-Teacher Association in 
the district has sent a minimum of one 
representative, and often many more, 
to work with the speech arts consultant 
in such varying activities as making 
costumes to fit social studies needs, 
puppets for creative expression, flannel 
boards for number concepts as well as 
creative expression, portable stage cur- 
tains and many authentically - made 
dolls, dressed in typical clothing of the 
era. 


Costume Wardrobe 

The result is a costume wardrobe of 
approximately 2,000 articles, ranging 
from circus animals and clowns for 
kindergarten, through the eight years 
of the elementary school curriculum 
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stressing the study of the world around 
us and its history, to say nothing of 
many specialized costumes to fit folk 
and fanciful tales. All of these are 
made of washable material, with large 
seams and adjustable waistlines to fit 
many sizes. 

There are more than 80 different 
hand-made puppets available for the 
classes to use in dramatizing stories or 
living scenes from real life or imagina- 
tion. There are six sets of puppets 
representing Dick and Jane and their 
family and pets, to accompany the 
basic reading series, to help primary 
children relive their reading story ex- 
periences. All the puppets have been 
made so children may change their 
clothing to represent many different 
characters. Puppet repair and cleaning 
is one of the many services of the PTA 


group. 


Enrich Social Studies 


The newest project has been to cre- 
ate realia to enrich the social studies 
curriculum. A pilgrim family of father, 
mother, and children, authentically 
dressed, complete with a model of a 
long boat they used for landing, is 
available to classes studying the Col- 
onization period. A New Amsterdam 
family of dressed dolls, complete with 
furnished kitchen or fire room as it was 
called, is found in classrooms studying 
United States history. A windmill, a 
Williamsburg group of dolls with its 
servants, a model coach with horses, 
and a pioneer family, with its covered 


wagon drawn by oxen, help to enrich 
the social studies program and become 
a real experience in the lives of our 
elementary school children. The parents 
have also made a horn book, sampler, 
and examples of various quilt patterns 
used in the early United States history 
period. One of the most fascinating 
items to the boys and girls is the model 
of a mother buffalo arid her golden- 
haired baby. School personnel are most 
appreciative of these visual aids made 
to order by the mothers. The samples 
are only intended to provide enrich- 
ment for the classroom and not to take 
the place of construction activities in 
which children could participate. 


This drama-sewing committee of the 
joint Parent-Teacher Associations of 
San Carlos is a service group working 
directly with and for the school district. 
Rather than ask the PTA groups to bear 
the costs of these projects, the school 
district supplies all needed materials 
at an approximate cost of five cents per 
child per year. Thus, this group of par- 
ents, through its services, has contrib- 
uted richly to the school curriculum as 
well as assisting in interpreting our 
school program to the community. 





Mr. Burdett is Director of Education in 
the San Carlos Elementary School District. 
Miss Fisher is fourth grade teacher at 
Brittan Acres School in San Carlos. At the 
time she co-authored this article, she was 
Speech Arts Consultant. 
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Professional questions answered by HARRY FOSDICK, Secretary 
of CTA Commission on Personne] Standards 


Tenure Protection 


Q. Your information that the CTA is 
sponsoring legislation to extend tenure 
protection to county office personnel is 
most heartening. That it is desperately 
needed in some counties like ours can 
be indicated by the fact that I dare not 
sign my name to this query. Would you 
please print the number of the bill and 
some more details so that we can help 
it along if opportunity permits? 


Ans. This isn’t the first time I’ve been 
wrong, and probably won’t be the last. 
After the copy of the January JouRNAL 
had gone to press, I discovered that the 
bill to which I had referred applies 
only to teachers serving in schools of 
850 A.D.A. maintained by county su- 
perintendent of schools offices. I’m in- 
formed, also, that Los Angeles County 
has the only schools which will qualify. 

If the need is as great as you indi- 
cate, it certainly would be appropriate 
for some of you folks employed in coun- 
ty offices to work out a proposal which 
could increase your security and get the 
suggestion before the CTA state tenure 
committee. There are several CTA 
chapters within county schools offices 
now. They would seem to be a good 
place for the formulation of additional 
security proposals. These chapters are 
in the county offices of Kern, Contra 
Costa, Los Angeles, Marin, Riverside, 
Sacramento, San Mateo, Sonoma, and 
Tulare counties. 


Teacher on School Board 


Q. Can a teacher legally be a candi- 
date for a school board election in the 
employing district if she declines to ac- 
cept a new contract thus causing her 
employment in said district to terminate 
before July 1, the date that her re- 
sponsibilities would start legally as a 
new board member? We are interested 
also in any ethical points involved, as- 
suming that the reasons are for service 
and experience and non-political. 


Ans. Obviously no teacher could 
serve on his own governing board, since 
that would create a conflict of interest 
that would be forbidden by law. Noth- 
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ing would prevent his seeking election 
to the board, however, provided his em- 
ployment in the district ceased before 
he assumed his position on the board. 


As for the ethics of the question, the 
Personnel Standards Commission has 
declared that participation in board 
elections to resolve personal resent- 
ments, influencing pupils as a means of 
political action, use of school time and 
materials for political activities, and 
use of confidential material from school 
files for electioneering advantage con- 
stitute unprofessional conduct. 

Beyond these ethical restrictions, only 
judgment determines the extent of 
teacher participation in political activi- 
ties. When this opinion was written, the 
Commission did not centemplate teach- 
ers seeking election to the governing 
board in their own employing district, 
but I find nothing in the laws of Cali- 
fornia or the Code of Ethics for Cali- 
fornia Teachers which would preclude 
such exercise of the teacher’s rights as 
a citizen. 

There could be practical disadvan- 
tages, but these would depend on local 
circumstances. 


Registration and Tenure 


Q. I taught for three years in a dis- 
trict and was offered the fourth con- 
tract, which would have made me per- 
manent. However, I declined the con- 
tract and resigned at the end of the 
third year. Six months later, without 
having worked elsewhere, I was re- 
employed in the same district. Do I 
have any tenure rights? Could the dis- 
trict offer tenure? 


Ans. Your voluntary resignation auto- 
matically forfeited all tenure rights 
based on the preceding probationary 
period, unless you were employed to 
teach 75 per cent of the school days 
when you returned in the fourth year. 
That might nullify the effects of the 
resignation and constitute the fourth 
successive year in the district. 


I can’t see that this would preclude 
the governing board from voluntarily 
classifying you as permanent since you 
have served the full probationary period 


and been re-employed. The absence 
could be treated as leave, though the 
Board would not be compelled to take 
this position. 

Many of the details which would be 
necessary for a completely valid opinion 
were not included in your letter. If you 
expect to make a request to the board 
or administration, it would be best to 
supply all details so that CTA legal 
counsel could prepare an opinion, | 
know that the attorneys wouldn’t write 
one on the basis of the information in 
your note. 


Teaching Six Periods 


Q. A few teachers in our high school 
teach six periods a day without extra 
pay for the sixth period, although most 
faculty members teach only five pe- 
riods a day. In exchange for this sixth 
period, these few teachers are relieved 
of a daily half-hour study room super. 
vision, club sponsorship duties, and oc- 
casional athletic contest supervision as- 
signments. We all agree that this relief 
is not comparable to the work involved 
in preparing for, and teaching the sixth 
class. If the teacher, against his own 
choice, is directed to teach the sixth 
period, is the school board obliged 
legally to pay extra for this work? 


Ans. Unless the governing board has 
adopted a policy that a full teaching 
day will consist of not more than five 
classes, or the teacher’s contract speci- 
fies that he will be expected to teach 
only five periods per day, the board 
could not be compelled to pay extra for 
the additional teaching period. I pre- 
sume that neither of these conditions 
prevails. 

It’s remotely possible that a claim for 
additional pay might be supported by 
courts if the teacher could prove clearly 
that the extra assignment was arbitrary, 
intentionally discriminatory or punitive, 
and that no effort had been made to 
equalize the teaching load. Though re- 
lief from extra duties may not be ade- 
quate compensation, it is a demon- 
strable effort toward equalization, so ! 
see no possibility for successful legal 
action. 

I’m glad you didn’t ask whether or 
not it is right, ethical or reasonable to 
have some teaching six periods and 
others teaching five periods for the 
same salary. That one’s impossible to 
answer without considering class loads. 
number of preparations, preparation 


(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 16) 


STATE NEWS ... 


Stagg Tutors, Amos Alonzo Stagg Senior High School, 1014 
West Stadium Drive, Stockton. 

Teachers of Tomorrow, Analy Union High School, 154 
Analy Avenue, Sebastopol. 

Future Teachers of America, Redondo Union High School, 
631 Vincent Park, Redondo Beach. 

Mentors, John Marshall High School, 3939 Tracy Street, 
Los Angeles 27. 

Magister Futurus, Barstow Union High School, Ist and 
Campus Way, Barstow. 


Dr. George E. Arnstein, former 
Californian and now Assistant 
Editor on NEA Journal, was sent 
by NEA Journal to interview Hungarian refugee teachers 
at Camp Kilmer, New Jersey. His story appeared in the 
February issue of the NEA publication. @ Education 
Writers Association in February announced its list of win- 
ners for outstanding contributions to education. One of 
the top awards went to the Palo Alto Times, with two of 
its writers mentioned by name: Samuel Moffatt, who wrote 
a series of 15 articles, and Dr. Dan T. Dawson, executive 
secretary of CESAA. @ J. Paul Leonard, president of San 
Francisco State College, has accepted the presidency of the 
American University at Beirut, Lebanon, effective with the 
next academic year. @ California dropped from third 
place in 1955 to fourth place in 1956, in NEA member- 
ships. Pennsylvania and Ohio retained first and second 
places, respectively, with Illinois attaining third. @ Dr. 
George Sheviakov, lecturer in psychology at San Francisco 
State, had an article on child discipline in the February 
issue of National Parent-Teacher. @ Arcadia High School 
Band was mentioned in the January 23 Congressional Rec- 
ord—Appendix, in the remarks of Hon. Patrick J. Hillings. 
Said Representative Hillings: “. . . the Band performed 
admirably in yesterday’s inaugural parade. The people of 


PEOPLE, PLACES 
AND THINGS 


National News. . Continued from page 17) 


MARTHA SHULL NEA President Martha Shull was 
HONORED chosen by the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters to serve with a group of distinguished citizens as a 
judge of the 1957 Voice of Democracy Contest. Among 
others selected to choose top winners in this script writing 
and oratorical competition for high school students are: 
Hon. Allen W. Dulles, director of Central Intelligence 
Agency in Washington; Dr. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, presi- 
dent of AAUW;; Hon. John F. Kennedy, U.S. Senator from 
Massachusetts; Raymond Massey, stage and screen star; 
and Hon. Donald A. Quarles, Secretary of the Air Force. 


CARR VISITS Dr. William G. Carr, NEA Executive 
EUROPE Secretary, holding the same office with 

the World Confederation of Oraniza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, went to Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, late in January to complete arrangements for the 
1957 WCOTP meeting being held there this summer. 
Dr. Carr then went on to Paris where he participated in a 
top-level meeting between representatives of UNESCO and 
WCOTP. 
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my district and of the State of California can be proud of 
the excellent representation given us by these fine young 
people.” @ LAETC member Zalman Selznick was hon. 
ored by the parents and teachers of that area when he 
received a plaque from them for his “untiring efforts to not 
only combat juvenile delinquency, but to provide healthful 
and educational recreation for youngsters of the commu. 
nity.” @ Dr. Stewart Marsh, dean of Los Angeles Valley 
Junior College, had an article in the January issue of the 
Alberta (Canada) Teachers Magazine, entitled, “What Does 
the Junior College Offer?” @ Members of the Fresno 
County Schools Board of Education appeared on a half. 
hour telecast on KFRE, March 3. Program was titled, 
“Meet Your County Board of Education. Lars Barstad was 
commentator. @ Dr. J. Chester Swanson, currently super. 
intendent of Oklahoma City Schools, has been elected 
vice-president of AASA. Dr. Swanson has also accepted 
an appointment as professor of school administration at 
U.C., Berkeley. @ Nationally known speakers appeared 
at the 9th annual California Recreation Conference held 
February 24-27 at the State Fairgrounds in Sacramento, 
Among those appearing were Gov. Goodwin J. Knight; 
Dr. Sherwood Gates, Washington, D.C.; and Mrs. Bartlett 
B. Heard, member of the state recreation commission since 
it was formed in 1947. @ George P. Chaffey, deputy super- 
intendent of schools in Vallejo, has become governor of 
the 155th district of Rotary International, world-wide serv- 
ice club organization. @ Dr. Stuart F. McComb has started 
a new term as Superintendent of the Pasadena City Schools. 
@ School groups in San Diego County recently honored 
Fred A. Boyer, retiring after 50 years of service to educa- 
tion. Both Association of San Diego County School Admin- 
istrators and County School Boards Association presented 
Mr. Boyer with life memberships. @ National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals will hold eight regional 
conferences this spring to evaluate publications on military 
information for school youth. March 19 has been set as 
the date for one of the meetings, held in San Francisco. 


The Committee on International 


PAN AMERICAN Relat none Z 
ms Te 
teachers wishing to obtain mate- 


rials for Pan American Day, April 14th, may write to Office 
of Public Relations, Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D.C., for a free Pan American Day packet. 


INSTITUTES, anounced a grant of $115,800 
LECTURES, ETC. the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies to carry out an expanded Traveling Science Demon- 
stration Lecture Program for 1957-58. Information concer- 
ing the program and brochures can be obtained by writing 
Oak Ridge Traveling Science Demonstration Lecture Pro- 
gram, University Relations Div., Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, P.O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. @ A 
Summer Institute for High School Teachers of Mathematics 
has been established at the University of Chicago for 4 
period of six weeks, beginning June 24, sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation. Information and application 
forms may be obtained from Professor A. L. Putnam, 
Director, Box 23, Eckhart Hall, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37. Deadline is April 1. ¢ A proposal for an annual 
Summer Institute in American Studies, for adults, to help 
meet the growing need and demand for worthwhile use of 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Progress in the West means... 


plentiful raw materials 
for 3000 manufacturing 
firms by 1965 
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Hundreds of thousands of man hours in research produced these crystals that will 
revolutionize many paints and plastics. 
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HOUSE PAINTS THAT LAST YEARS LONGER, superstrong 
lightweight luggage, improved fibre-glass fishing rods and boats 

.. these are some of the things that will come from Isophthalic*, 
a new petrochemical from Standard laboratories. Even though 
its possibilities have only begun to be explored, we have invested 
in a multi-million dollar plant to manufacture Isophthalic. 














Standard’s economists say: ‘‘New 
products from Isophthalic will help 
provide employment for the 600,000 
new workers in manufacturing the 
West will have by 1965.” 











We’re convinced it will make as important a change in your life 
as detergents, wrinkle-resistant fabrics and other modern wonders 

¥ ° . *Manufactured and distributed by Standard’s wholly 
whose basic materials were products of Standard research. owned subsidiary, Oronite Chemical Company. 












STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plans ahead to serve you better 
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What I'd Like to Know Is .. . 





(Continued from page 22) 


time demanded by various subjects, 
extra duties, and other complicating re- 
lated factors. 

It would seem logical for the teach- 
ers association to ask that the entire 
problem which seems to require this 
differential load be presented to the 
professional relations or other appro- 
priate committee by the administration, 
along with the considerations which led 
to the present effort toward solution. 
Perhaps the committee could come up 
with a more acceptable answer. If it 
couldn’t, the teachers at least would 
know that the expediency was not 
adopted without considering teacher 
welfare. 


Pregnancy and Retirement 





Q. I’ve been teaching in California 
schools for four years. We soon will be 
having a family, and I shall withdraw 
from the teaching profession. At that 
time I'd like to withdraw my retirement 
fund, as I do not plan on returning to 
the profession. In case an emergency 
necessitated my return to teaching, 
would I have to pay back all the money 
to the retirement fund before I can be 
employed, or could it be paid back 
monthly while teaching—and at what 
rate? My credential is my “insurance 
policy,” and I wouldn’t want to draw 
out my fund if it had to be paid back 
before I could regain a job. 


Ans. You may withdraw your. funds 
on deposit with the retirement system. 
Under present law, you must repay 
these contributions with interest if you 
return to teaching, but the rate at which 
you repay them depends on the length 
of time you have been out of the pro- 
fession and the amount which must be 
repaid. This is to be determined by 
the state Teachers Retirement Board. 
The money cannot be repaid at a rate 
of less than $25 per month, and the 
payments cannot extend over a period 
of more than 36 months. 

This reply may be changed by the 
end of the current legislative session, 
since the CTA is sponsoring a bill which 
would make it possible for a teacher 
who has withdrawn from the retirement 
system to return as a new member. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Sub-standard Credentials 


Q. Our district has cut the number 
of teachers serving on sub-standard cre- 
dentials from 21 in 1954 to 5 in 1956- 
57. All of these five have been in the 
district three or more years, are con- 
tinuing their academic work toward 
regular credentials, and are performing 
excellent service. Is the district obligat- 
ed to withhold contracts from these five 
teachers until after July 1 and seek re- 
placements with regular credentials? 


Ans. The California Administrative 
Code makes it clear that applications 
for new provisional credentials cannot 
be filed before July 1, and must be 
accompanied by the statement of need. 
Consequently no new provisional teach- 
er could be offered a contract before 
that date, and a canvass of placement 
services would have to precede applica- 
tion for the provisional credential. 

These conditions apply annually to 
teachers serving on credentials issued 
under sub-sections (b) or (c) of Sec- 
tions 620 or 621 (less than 60 units of 
college work). These are the sub-sub- 
standard credentials. 

The first provisional credential 
(other than the sub-sub-standard) is 
valid to November 30 of the year fol- 
lowing its issuance, and renewals are 
made for two-year periods thereafter. 
No statement of need is required for 
such renewals. Therefore, present law 
permits a district to retain provisionally 
credentialled teachers whose services 
are satisfactory and to contract for 


their services at the same time as those 
serving under regular credentials 
(after May 1). All such contracts are 
subject to the teacher’s fulfillment of 
requirements for renewal of his cre- 
dential. 

While the CTA is pushing vigor- 
ously for the elimination of all sub- 
standard credentials, its program is not 
intended to interfere with continued 
employment of those who have been 
giving satisfactory service and making 
orderly progress toward meeting re- 
quirements for regular certification. We 
are definitely opposed to issuance of 
new provisional credentials for service 
in districts where no adequate program 
to attract regularly certificated teachers 
has been followed. 


Is Penston Deductible? 


Q. I have read that the pension of 
retired teachers is deductible income 
in California and that it is not deduc- 
tible from state income tax. Which is 
correct? 


Ans. A consultant at the Franchise 
Tax Board in San Francisco informs me 
that the State considers the pension of 
a retired teacher as annuity income. 
How to estimate the state income tax 
for retirement system payments is 
briefly described in the information 
booklet which accompanies the tax 
form. If this isn’t clear, it would be wise 
to obtain information from a tax con- 
sultant or the nearest office of the 
Franchise Tax Board. 





NEA Centennial 
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» 1857-1957 





Forty-three people started the 
NEA at the Athenaeum in 
Philadelphia August 26, 1857. 
When the NEA meets in Phila- 
delphia June 30-July 5, 1957, 
it is hoped that membership 
will be at least 725,000, with 
16,000 to 25,000 attending the 
Centennial Convention. 
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You'll enjoy your summer in Oregon! 
Combine scholastic achievement on an 
Oregon Campus with a variety of vacation 
activities in this land of inviting ocean 
beaches, towering, snow-capped moun- 
tains, vast forests, sweeping plains...a 
land that beckons the student, the hiker, 
the fisherman, the hunter, the camera en- 
thusiast, the camper. 


This year it’s OREGON for scholastic achievement 
and vacation variety! 


June 17 to August 9 





OREGON STATE COLLEGE . Corvallis 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. ... ......Eugene 
PORTLAND SESSION ........... Portland 





SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 
JUNE 11-AUGUST 2 
Post Sessions —AUGUST 5 to 16 or 23 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE .. _...La Grande 
JUNE 18-AUGUST 9 
Post Session —AUGUST 12-30 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION... Monmouth 
JUNE 18-AUGUST 9 
Post Session—AUGUST 12-23 


. .Ashland 


For catalogs and detailed information write to 
Director of Summer Sessions 


Oregon State System 


of Higher Education 
Room 204X7, 1620 S. W. Park 
Portland 1, Oregon 


Authorized by 
OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 








Man can be swept from his feet in more ways than one. On 
January 31, shortly after noon, our Editor was swept from his— 
right into the hospital. A few days later, via tape recording, we 
received the following thoughtful piece: 


Y DESK had been cleaner than it had been for a long 

time, correspondence all caught up, and everything 
was in shape to get started on the March edition. Then 
the pains hit a little harder than usual. So I called my 
doctor and asked him what I should do about this twenty- 
two year old ulcer; it was kicking up a little too much for 
comfort. Says he, “I will give you an hour or two to get 
out of your office and get home.” So I did what the doctor 
ordered. He rushed me off to a hospital and put me to bed. 
“Complete bed rest,” the doctor said, “and nothing but milk 
for diet.” So I have lain here for six days looking up at the 
ceiling. 

Vivian, Margaret, and Jeanne are getting out this edition 
with the help of a very cooperative staff. Meantime, I am 
driving a pretty little brunette nurse crazy with my fretting 
and fussing and with writing longhand on scrap paper and 
dictating on my tape machine. This is an amazing gadget, 
called a Stenorette, made in West Germany, and operated 
on tape. This morning, when I was dictating, the nurse 
came in to give me a shot. I said, “Where do you want to 
put it,” and she said, “roll over.” So I rolled over and she 
did her professional chore, and in the meantime I had 


forgotten to turn off the dictating machine. When I noticed 
the red light was still on, I asked her if she wanted to hear 
what she had said. The resulting playback probably caused 
so much laughter that the rumor is undoubtedly going 
around this floor that there is an odd one down in 325B. 


This is a hard life for an ulcer man. Keep thinking about 
copy I should be batting out, or meetings I should be 
attending, or things I should be attending to. During the 
first two days I was pretty hard to hold. 

It is coming a little easier now; however, my dear wife. 
who comes every visiting period, says that the tense look is 
falling out of my face and the deep creases are fading away. 
I think I am beginning to believe that this bed rest is really 
pretty good medicine. I recommend it for teachers who get 
hemmed in with multiple problems which seem almost 
insurmountable. 

The doctor, in his best professional bedside manner, was 
telling me the other day about what caused ulcers and 
how to control them. He said the condition is usually 
typical of hard-driving intelligent people. I was beginning 
to feel pretty good about it when he hurriedly added that 
he had also seen idiots and morons with the same condition. 
“Quit worrying,” he said, “and quit fighting deadlines. 
Take it a little easier.” 

There is a certain ignominy about this business of going 
out of circulation. The gang at the office will probably get 
the March edition out on schedule, and it probably will 
be even better than the normal. They will do all this while 
the indispensable man is looking at the ceiling. There 
ought to be an object lesson in this somewhere. I hope | 
get the point some day. —JWM 


The operation’s over, the worst days passed. Has our Editor 
gotten the point? What do you think? He phoned for his corre- 
spondence and dictating machine as soon as he heard he was 
going home.—V LT. 





(Continued from page 24) 


NATIONAL NEWS . 


leisure time, has been announced by the Center for Informa- 
tion on America, Washington, Connecticut. Study groups 
would be small, with one leader for every ten members. 
Recommendations for the institute were determined by a 
study by Robert S. Treat, the Center’s conference surveys 


director. 


PEOPLE. PLACES David C. Guhl, President of the 
AND THINGS NEA Department of Classroom 

Teachers, has announced that the 
14th annual National Conference will be held July 7-19 at 
the University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. Morning 
meetings will feature outstanding leaders in education and 
other fields speaking on the teachers’ role in a democracy, 
improvement of instruction and a discussion of national and 
international events. Afternoon groups will focus on various 
aspects of professional development and leadership training. 
e New officers of the Educational Press Association were 
installed February 19 at Atlantic City at the association’s 
annual meeting. Mrs. Eleanor Fishburn, managing editor of 
the American Junior Red Cross Journal, is the new president; 
Richard H. Barss, editor of the Oregon Education Journal is 
vice-president; Mildred Fenner, editor of NEA Journal, starts 
her third consecutive term as secretary-treasurer, @ A Junior 
Academy of Science Conference was held at Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago, February 15 and 16, focussing on such topics as the 


28 


status, organization and policies of junior academies, com- 
munications and interrelationships among junior academies 
and other junior science organizations and financed pro- 
grams of junior academies, © Thomas A. Erhard joined the 
headquarters staff of the NEA Press and Radio Division 
as assistant director on January 23. He has been public 
relations director of the Albuquerque public schools. @ Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children announced that 
the theme of its 35th annual convention will be, “Creativity 
in the Education of Exceptional Children and Youth.” The 
convention is April 23-27 in Pittsburgh, Pa. e “New Frontiers 
for Science Teachers” is the theme of the 5th national 
convention of the National Science Teachers Association. 
This convention is March 20-23, at Cleveland, Ohio. ¢ A 
school-law conference will be held March 14-15 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., co-sponsored by NEA, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, National Council of Chief State School Officers, and 
George Washington University. ¢ The second national 
convention of Theta Alpha Delta will be held in Los An- 
geles, April 13 and 14, with headquarters in the New York 
Room of the Hotel Statler. ¢ The 11th West Point National 
Invitational Debate Tournament will be held April 24-27 at 
the United States Military Academy in West Point. This 
tournament is one of the decisive factors in determining the 
nation’s foremost debaters on the college scene, and being 
invited to the National Debate Tournament is regarded by 
most debaters as the highest honor they may obtain during 
the season. 
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Salary Improvements 
(Continued from page 9) 


training, so that the salaries paid these 
teachers have relatively little influence 
on the average pay of beginners. Their 
influence on the average pay of teach- 
ers in their fifth and tenth years of 
teaching is much greater. However, for 
the State as a whole, teachers with 
training equivalent to master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees are in the minority at all 
stages of experience. 

The fact that the spread between the 
average salary of beginners and the 
average salary of teachers in their tenth 
year of service is less than two thou- 
sand dollars for all teachers, and less 
than 1800 dollars for those with the 
highest training, points up the need 
for drastically increasing maximum sal- 
aries. It is also significant that, in the 
tenth year of service, the average sal- 
ary of teachers with maximum training 
is only about seven hundred dollars 
higher than the general average of all 
teachers with this amount of seniority. 
It is plain that much remains to be 
done in the way of getting annual 
increments and differentials between 
training classifications in salary sched- 
ules up to realistic figures. 

Although the challenge to do better 
remains, the organized teaching pro- 
fession of California can be proud of 
the progress that salaries have con- 
tinued to make this year. Once again, 
California teachers are the best paid 
in the nation. Although costs increased 
during the year, salaries were raised by 
a somewhat greater percentage than 
prices. Progress is slower than we would 
like; but there is progress. With in- 
creased state aid, the prospects for next 
year’s being marked by important sal- 
ary advances seem to be excellent. 

—Dr. Garford G. Gordon 

Asst. Director CTA Research Dept. 
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“Feel free to speak with perfect 
frankness.” 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


The wonderful variety of foods we enjoy today is made possible 
by fast refrigerator car service provided by the railroads. Fresh 
and frozen meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy products reach us 
from distant farmlands by railroad — giving us a wider choice 


of fine foods than ever before. 
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All year round, refrigerated carloads of 
lettuce, peas, melons, oranges and scores 
of other fruits and vegetables — from all 
over the country — arrive at processing 
plants or city markets, on the way to 
stores in your neighborhood. 
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Refrigerator cars are usually cooled by 
cakes of ice stored in bunkers at both 
ends. Sometimes, crushed ice is sprayed 
over the foods. Many cars are mechani- 
cally refrigerated, providing zero tem- 
peratures when needed. 


Carrying fresh food toa hungry America 
is another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day — swiftly, 
safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Fresh meats are chilled or frozen and 
wrapped at the packing plants, then 
loaded into cars whose temperatures are 
carefully controlled. These cars — “big 
brothers” of your kitchen refrigerator — 
hold up to 80,000 pounds each. 






ee 
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In winter, certain foods — potatoes, for 
instance—must actually be heated rather 
than cooled, to prevent them from freez- 
ing! Burners placed inside the cars or 
slung underneath keep the air at the 
proper temperature. 


Best wishes to 


the membership of the 


National Education Association 
on its centennial 


anniversary! 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 29. 
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Mexico 


The Land of 
Enchantment 





You will stand in stunned amazement 
when you see Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, and off-the-beaten-track 
you will likely discover some un- 
heralded fiesta or local celebration as 
gay and colorful as the celebrators 
themselves. At Indian pueblos, where 
customs and dress have changed but 
little since the days of the Conquista- | 
dores, you will thrill to the throbbing 
rhythm of the tom-tom heralding an 
age-old ceremonial. The pleasing gra- 
ciousness of Spanish culture and the 
lingering traces of a rollicking... 
robust Old West add individuality to 
this land of con- 
trasts. The coupon 
below will bring 
you free ourcolor- | 
ful booklet, map 
and new Indian 
Arts folder! 








NEW MEXICO STATE Tr Ta) 


Rm. 719, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free: 
(CD 32 Pg. booklet *’ 
C] New “Indian Arts*’ 


[J Official Highway Map, 
Land of Enchantment,”° 
Folder 


NAME 





STREET. 





CITY. 


PLEASE PRINT 
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AVIATION EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 8) 


State Dept. Has Sams 


What part has the State Department 
of Education played in this story of 
aviation education? Actually, the State 
Department, as a whole, has frequently 
neglected the field. The “Framework” 
produced by the Department omitted 
any work in aviation education. But 
one man in the department, Mr. Avia- 
tion Education himself, better known as 
W. Earl Sams, has been the motivating 
force behind the whole program in this 
state and has done a great deal for 
aviation education throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Sams is listed by the Depart- 
ment as a consultant in secondary edu- 
cation with collateral duties as a con- 
sultant in aviation education. There- 
fore, he can devote only a small portion 


educators are still reluctant to make 
any changes in an already over-crowded 
curriculum. Every pilot, every navi- 
gator and flight engineer of the future 
will have to have a rather complete 
background of math and science. Yet 
the industry tells us too many students 
who desire careers in aviation are not 
being counseled into mathematics. The 
personnel director of Pan American 
Airways repair shops told me of many 
jobs unfilled because he could not find 
an electrician with a background in 
math who could work on the many 
electronic devices of the modern air. 
plane. We will have to recognize 
that for every flying employee of an 
airliner that is in the air, there are 
ten people on the ground working to 
keep him aloft. We will have to start the 
vocational training to prepare these 


ANNUAL SPRING CONFERENCE 


California Aviation Education Association 


All Educators welcomed—you need not be a member 


May 3, 4, 5- San Jose State College 


* See the John Montgomery 1905 Glider 


* See the planes that will make headlines ten years from now at 
the Ames Laboratories (National Advisory Council on Aero- 


nautics). 


% Meet the teachers who are doing something about Aviation 


education. 


of his official time to aiding the air- 
minded educators of the State. But, 
whenever there is a meeting of edu- 
cators interested in aviation, any week- 
end, any evening, Earl will be there to 
help. 


Math and Science Needed 


As of today, a relatively small num- 
ber of schools and educators recognize 
the need for additional work in aviation 
education. But the great majority of 





people for the jobs that are waiting for 
them. We will have to recognize that 
aviation is already a part of our daily 
living and that we must prepare ou! 
students to live with it and understand 
it. 

Sooner or later our training for ca 
reers in aviation and for an under 
standing of the influence of the Ai 
Age on Civilization will become # 
integral segment of our regular school 
work. 
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1re not NEW IN 1957- 


s. The 


oo TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS 


—s by HAY-WINGO-HLETKO 
al a 
aie . the elementary series which develops proper auditory and visual discrimination by the pupil, 


— with exercises expanding textual content. Books 11, 12 available now; Books 2!, 3! and manuals 
cognize in preparation. 


» of an 
> NEW IN 1957— 
- OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


king to 
by DIMOND-PFLIEGER 


. . . the high school government text which clearly relates the individual to his federal, state and 
local government, emphasizing the development of his rights and responsibilities. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by: R. W. Francis, P. O. Box 23, Sierra Madre 
Gale H. Reedy, P. O. Box 446, Berkeley 


SAVE DOLLARS IN YOUR TEXTBOOK BUDGET 


By Covering Your Books With 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


They are made of paper especially designed to withstand the wear 
incidental to classroom use. 


They are water-resistant and protect the books when carried to 
and from school. 





They keep the books clean and sanitary. 
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They prolong the life of the book up to three years. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS! 
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cone ®#! HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY Springfield, Mass, 
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Samples on Request 
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THE NEW RAND M°NALLY 
BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 


























H 
BLENDED: To you—the teacher —these books 
combine geography and history. To your students 
these books are a vivid and colorful fusing of 
simple basic relationships between man and his 
land and his past and present. it 
EXAMINE: the helpful and practical pupil aids— = 
cat . sh 
Getting Ready to Study di 
Text—picture—map technique 
Complete Map Program 
—especially the Color Merged Relief Maps The Titles ” 
The Workshops AROUND THE HOME WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
—separate questions on geography MANY LANDS WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
and on history BEYOND OUR BORDERS BEYOND THE OCEANS h 
t 
mi 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY - P.O. BOX 7600 = Chicago 80, Illinois 
Mr. C. Glen Smith af 
Rand McNally & Co., Mr. Verne R. Hulett Mr. John A. Nevins pu 
575 Mission St., 4693 N. Angus St. 1418 E. Harmony Lane w. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Fresno 26, Calif. Fullerton, Calif. fo 
fli 
ai 
ar 
an 
Here is Se | : 
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FOR GRADES 1-6 






The teaching films (16mm., sound, in These books bring you a maximum of science activities, 
color or black and white), made espe- spiral development of science topics, integration of science 
cially for this series by Churchill- topics with other subjects, a balanced selection from all 
Wexler Film Productions, have been branches of science, content determined by the needs of 
judged “the best in their field.” We children. A Teachers Edition and a separate Teachers Guide 
welcome your inquiry. are available for each grade. 








D. Cc. Heath and Company 182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


A department on teaching films conducted by H. Barret Patton 


HOW AN AIRPLANE FLIES: B&W, 
Ir.-Sr. High. Shell Oil Company, Pub- 
lic Relations Department, 100 Bush St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Free Loan. Shell 
Oil offers a series of six areonautics films 
which will aid students in understanding 
why an airplane can fly. 


1. The first of the series is called Lift: 
it explains how air pressure is utilized to 
make an airplane fly. Dramatic flying 
shots show how varied wing angles give 
different amounts of lift. 

2. DRAG: Shows why streamlining is 
essential, and that airplanes must be de- 
signed for lowest possible air resistance 
or drag. 

3. THRUST: A detailed description of 
the forces which enable an airplane to 
move forward. 

4. FORCES IN BALANCE: Many forces 
affect the flying ability of a plane. It is 
pulled downward, pushed up, thrust for- 
ward, held back. The film shows that these 
forces must be well balanced for successful 
flight. 

5. STABILITY: Explains how turbulent 
air disturbs the balance of a flying plane, 
and the principles by which it is righted 
and its stability assured. 

6. CONTROLS: This film shows how it 
is possible to control the ship. 


AIRPLANES AND HOW THEY FLY: 
Young America; 11 min.; sound; B&W; 
Elementary Science; Photo and Sound; 


Devoted This Month to Aviation 





116 Natoma Street, San Francisco 5, 

Calif. 

A simple explanation of the principles 
which enable an airplane to fly. Many dif- 
ferent types of planes appear. 


HISTORY OF AVIATION: Film; 18 min.; 
color; Rent $6; Produced by Walt Dis- 
ney; Department of Visual Instruction, 
University Extension, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

The story of the development of the air- 
plane, beginning with the Wright Brothers 
and progressing to the planes of today. It 
is the story of the past and of the courage 
of the men who painstakingly labored to 
develop this revolutionary method of 
transportation. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF U. S. GOVERN- 
ENT FILMS FOR AGRICULTURE: 
A new catalogue of 16 mm. sound mo- 

tion pictures of one-half reel to five reels 

in length, containing descriptions of nearly 

200 selected U. S. Government films has 

been published and is available to the 

public. Principally produced for the U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, the films deal 

with such subjects as agricultural eco- 

nomics, sanitation and safety on the farm, 
methods of dealing with pests, maintenance 
of farm tools, home economics and many 
others. Prices represent only the actual 
cost of making a print plus distribution. 

A series on forest fire prevention and 
control, a subject of tremendous importance 

(Continued on page 34) 





NEA Birthday 






NEA’s second Washington location was 
in the “Battleship Building” at 1400 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., at Thomas 
Circle. The rent was $75 a month, 
shared by the NEA and the Crabtree 
family who lived upstairs. 
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COLORADO ‘ 


vacationland 













Come live a while in the most glorious land of 
all outdoors . . . the wonder world of Colorful 
Colorado. Get the exciting, fun-filled change 
you need in this friendly vacationland of the 
majestic snow-crowned Rockies .. . restful 

























green valleys and enchanting alpine resorts. 
There’s no end of things to do! Ride and 
hike romantic adventure trails into remote 
lake and glacier country. Drive broad, paved 
highways through America’s most spec- 
tacular scenery. Visit picturesque ghost towns 
of yesteryear... cliff “ 
dwellings . . . historic Erm 
monuments. See thrill- apad 
ing real-West rodeos, j 
colorful festivals... 
hear symphonies under /, f 
the stars. Relax in the ~ 
invigorating snow- 
cooled air. Lots of night 
spots for evening fun. 

A wide choice of ac- 
commodations. Free 
campsites. For guides 
to your complete vaca- 
tion in Colorful Colo- 
rado, mail coupon now. 
SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS 
You'll thoroughly enjoy a 
combination of Summer 
School and vacation in Col- 
orful Colorado. Courses of- 














fered by top-rated colleges 
and universities. For Sum- 
mer School dates and other 
information, write to the in- 
Stitution of your choice. 














COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
615 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send: 

0 54-page full color Vacation Guide 

0 Complete list of Events—Things to See and Do 
(0 Full Color State Highway Map Folder 
0 Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 
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OO cians Zone State__ 


COLORADO CLIMATE — The Magic Ingredient 
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Help your students GROW 
through their classroom ex- 
periences with— 


MACMILLAN HIGH 
SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


Bragdon-McCutchen 


HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 
1956 Edition 


Carskadon-Soule-Modley 


U. S. A. In NEW DIMENSIONS 
1957 Edition 


Packard-Overton-Wood 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 
1956 Edition 


Ullman-Henry 
LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


First Book 
1956 Edition 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
Second Book 
1956 Edition 


Spears-Lawshe 


HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
1956 Edition 


Adams-Pollock 
SPEAK UP! 


Spencer 
BASIC TECHNICAL DRAWING 


Lennes-Maucker-Kinsella 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
1957 Edition 


A SECOND COURSE 


IN ALGEBRA 
1957 Edition 


Elliott-Wilcox 
PHYSICS—A MODERN 
APPROACH 


Barnard-Edwards 
THE NEW BASIC SCIENCE 


Representing California: 

Mr. Francis W. Shanahan 

8533 Snowden Avenue 
Pacoima, Calif. 

Mr. Carl F. Loeper 
10906 Forbes Avenue 
Granada Hills, Calif. 
Mr. Lester L. Walker 
1443 Francisco Street 

Berkeley 6, Calif. 


The Macmillan Company 


111 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5 
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in many agricultural areas, includes the 
famous “Smokey Bear” series of fire pre- 
vention “shorts,” one of which is “Little 
Smokey,” telling the story of the bear cub 
now famous as a symbol of fire prevention. 
He was found clinging to a charred tree 
after a forest fire in New Mexico and later 
taken to the National Zoo in Washington, 
D. C. 


The new catalog includes well known 
documentary films such as “The River” and 
“A Heritage We Guard” among the soil 
and water conservation films, and the pop- 
ular “Realm of the Wild” in color, with 
scenes of wild life in the national forests 
emphasizing the relationship between wild 
life population and the available food sup- 
ply. To receive a copy of the catalog in 
which all these films are described in detail 
together with length and cost, write to 
United World Films, Inc., (Government 
Dept.), 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
N. Y. 


PEOPLE AND GOODS TRAVEL: In 
the air, on the land, across the water, we 
travel faster, farther and more frequently 
than ever before. Primary children eager 
to learn more about the rapid development 
of today’s transportation will welcome the 
new documented Jam Handy series, “Peo- 
ple and Goods Travel.” 

The set consists of six series of on-the- 
scene live photography pictures in color. 
The individual titles are: Airplanes; The 
Passenger Train; The Freight Train; Buses; 
Trucks; and Boats and Ships. 

Suggested curriculum areas are Social 
Studies and Language Arts. Children are 
shown taking actual trips and seeing how 
goods are carried. Equipment, employees 
and safety factors of the transportation 
industry are shown in a way that primary 
children can understand. 

Series price $30.00, individual filmstrips 
$5.25; available from authorized Jam 
Handy dealers, including Photo & Sound, 
116 Natoma St., San Francisco. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER: 16 
mm. sound, 24 min. and 14 min. versions: 
Shows actual manufacture and testing of 


the Salk vaccine. 
science for the student and layman. 

Available on free loan from: Division of 
Public Education, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, New York. 


THE GOVERNMENT FILMS DE. 
PARTMENT OF UNITED WORLD 
FILMS, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
N. Y., offers 13 films (two-reel) black and 
white, sound motion pictures called the 
NATO SERIES. Each member nation 
presents the story of the economic, political 
and social life of its peoples. Valuable for 
social studies in upper elementary, high 
school and college levels. 

Titles are: Introducing Belgium, Intro- 
ducing Denmark, Introducing France, In- 
troducing Greece, Introducing Iceland, 
Introducing Italy, Introducing Luxembourg, 
Introducing the Netherlands, Introducing 
Norway, Introducing Portugal, Introducing 
Turkey, Introducing United Kingdom, In- 
troducing the United States. Two addi- 
tional titles in preparation and probably 
available by now are: Introducing Ger- 
many, and Introducing Canada. 


MOLDED VINYLITE RELIEF MAP 
OF CALIFORNIA—41" x 47”, weight 2 
pounds — showing over 3,000 geographic 
place names, including over 2,000 cities 
and towns, county seats, national parks 
and monuments, state and national high- 
ways, railroads, dams, canals, aqueducts, 
lakes, streams, airports and military instal- 
lations; may be ordered from Aero Service 
Corporation, 210 E. Courtland St., Phila- 
delphia 20, Pa. 

Beginners and advanced students in his- 
tory and social studies classes gain a clear 
concept of the land forms of California— 
the mountains, valleys, and geographical 
barriers so difficult to visualize from flat 
maps. Also adds land use information to 
the actual relief forms. Students can feel 
the mountains and drainage patterns—see 
the croplands, commercial timber areas, 
semi-arid lands, and seven other richly 
colored land-use categories. 

The map is coated for easy cleaning and 
can be marked again and again with wax 
crayon or a china marking pencil. 

Cost is $39.50 F.O.B. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Notice to New Members 


We regret that our supply of copies of the January issue of 


the CTA Journal has already been exhausted . . 


. in spite of 


the fact that 106,600 copies were printed—11,600 more than 
last year. 


We hope you will share our pleasure over CTA’s remarkable 
growth, even though it has cost ycu an introductory issue of 


the Journal. 
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Adventure 


Through Letters 


Foreign Language Teachers, have 
you considered the adventure that may 
be brought into your classroom through 
the exchange of letters? Corresponding 
with a foreign student not only gives 
the language meaning but should pro- 
mote better understanding and may 
very well start the student on a hobby 
which will bring pleasure to him all his 
life. The second semester is a particu- 
larly good time to initiate this project 
and it may be used as successfully in 
adult education as in the secondary 
school. 

It can do much for you, the teacher, 
too. Many teachers would like more 
practice themselves in the language 
they teach. Others might like to get 
away from the usual tourist routine and 
return to their classes after a summer 
vacation having done something differ- 
ent—and if the experience has been 
valuable enough it may gain you a few 
credits toward professional growth! My 
own experiences center around Mexico 
but this could be applicable to other 
countries and other languages. 


Teacher Lives Like Queen 


The past summer, by planning my 
itinerary around three Mexican students 
who had been most faithful in writing 
to my own students, I was able to live 
in Mexico City for $1.20 a day for a 
private room and three meals, and to 
spend a week in Yucatan among peo- 
ple who have never known what it is 
to sleep in a bed. 

This did not include the creature 
comforts of the Del Prado. In Mexico 
City my meals were purchased in the 
open-air market, prepared and served 
in the Mexican manner at the hours of 
8, 3 and 10. But I was able to enjoy 
the company of two ex-school teachers 
who had left small-town school teach- 
ing in Tepic because the children were 
too “rebeldes” and had come to the big 
city to try their fortune in a different 
kind of work. This gave me the op- 
portunity of being personally escorted 
about the Audio Visual Department of 
Education and the office of the Min- 
ister of Agriculture. 

It extended my trip to the distant 
peninsula of Yucatan where I spent a 
week living with people who had no 
Plumbing facilities, who fed me eggs 


(Continued on page 36) 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING SUELO EF 


» Short paragraphs! 

You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragra ~ 
I tell you what to write, where and 

to sell; and supply big list of editors ms 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell right away. 


Send for free facts. d 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 
BENSON BARRETT i Duluth 5 Minnesote 


DEPT. 160-C, 7464 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


a SUugge SATAY 
we hope proves he ay 


CONSERVATION (4 #8 CLASSES 


4 OVER 65 PICTURES 
Hecere booklet, : 6% x 8%"—36 pages 
“ ; ” / Sketch used here is 
Balance in Nature? Sivan 406 baeenen 
F : a BALANCE IN NATURE. 
It may help you ( Most of the eee 
: ss tions are true-life 
in teaching ee is one of 
; ow, Peterson’s popu- 

your F lar basic science 
boys 4 ucation series. It’s by 
y EB Parker & Buchsbaum. 


and 

girls to see \N 
why conservation \ 
is so important. 


This is SO 
understandingly 
told on the 
Junior High level that 
it becomes apparent— 
all life is interdependent 
and without conservation 
To get booklet, described, write to 


consequences are serious... CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Chicago 5, Ill. and send 60¢ ppd. 


TRU RAR Se 


The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 





INTRODUCING THE NEW 


At last an automatic chalk pencil 

precision made of beautiful anodized 

aluminum. The Chalk-Chuck is slender, 

compact and easy to use. It weighs no more than an ordinary 
piece of chalk! Chalk-Chuck will keep messy chalk dust 
from your hands and clothes and is thrifty too! Savings up to 
50%. Hold Std. size chalk. Chalk-Chucks are anodized in 
six beautiful and exciting colors. SILVER, GOLD, RED, BLUE, 
GREEN, PURPLE. Send $1.00 today for immediate prepaid 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back 
(Special discounts on dozen lot orders.) 


THE CHALK-CHUCK COMPANY 
5611 East 32nd Avenue, Denver 7, Colorado 


Just 
for 
you! 


FLYING COLLEGE 
io. SUMMER TOURS 


Season 
Operated with the cooperation of 
foreign universities and governments 
1—AROUND THE WORLD—$2070 
2—AROUND SOUTH AMERICA— 
$1175 & $1550 
3—MIDDLE EAST SEMINAR—$1499 
4—EUROPE 4 TOURS—$699-$1649 
5—AROUND AFRICA—$2155 
6—RUSSIA 
Co-Educational — College Credits Optional — 
For Graduates, Undergraduates, & 
Professional Persons 
For details address: 


PROF. H. E. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 


Dream a minute: a Vacation Individually Planned just for 
you... planned by United to please your taste (and go light 
on your budget). For complete details, call your travel agent. 
If you’d like a free new booklet describing 85 different United 
V.L.P. Vacations, see the offer on page 47 of this issue. Or write 
United Air Lines, Dept. T-5, 400 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Choose from 85 


different 
V.1.P. Vacations! 


@ HAWAII! Choose from 14 tours. 7 


AIR LINES 


® 


22 days. See Waikiki. Pearl Harbor. 


Molokai. other island attractions! As low as $289.50 from Los Angeles*. 
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and Pepsi-Cola at every meal, and. of 
course, provided me with a hammock 


| to sleep in. The time that I spent in 
| the small Mayan Indian village of Hol- 


ca between Merida and Chichen Itza 
I was as much an object of curiosity 
to the inhabitants as they were to me, 
But each rebozo-ed, bare-footed Indian 
woman who paused to pay her respects 
to the strange visitor idly swinging in 
her hammock seemed to comprehend 
that an exchange of letters between the 
teen-age daughter of the Aranda family 
and the American school teacher had 
brought the visit about. 


Suggests Others Do It 


Thus was I able to spend a month 
in Mexico speaking not one word of 
English, living and visiting with teach- 
ers, storekeepers who spoke Mayan, 
chemists and farmers, and returning to 


| my teaching with a stimulus and inspi- 


ration no amount of college classes 


| could provoke. 


If you have not already started your 


students on letter writing or if you 
| have never considered it for yourself, 


let me make a few recommendations. 
First, contact the “International Stu- 
dents Society” in Hillsboro, Oregon, or 


| any other place that has names for cor- 


aV..P Vacation via United Air Lines 


respondence. Do this far enough in ad- 
vance so that your students may receive 
letters before vacation. If you want to 
plan a trip, it will take several letters 
to establish “rapport.”. 

Second, if it is a trip you are in- 
terested in, be adventurous. Go alone! 
Impress the values of the trip upon 
your spouse and leave the children with 
Grandmother. This way you will not be 
tempted to speak English to a traveling 
companion and you will return having 
had the experience of a lifetime. 


—Mrs. Leslie Reseigh 
Earl Warren High School 
Downey 


@ NEW YORK! Choose from 6 tours. week end to 7 days. See hit shows. the UN. 
the Great White Way. other exciting sights! As low as $203 from San Francisco*. 

e BOSTON! Choice of 2 thrilling tours. 2 to 7 days. Bunker Hill, Old North Church, 
historic and picturesque drives! As low as $197.85 from San Diego*. 


SHGRIONN 
*Complete price, including hotel accommodations (double occupancy), sightseeing and round-trip air fare. All fares plus tax. 


° | “It’s a crab-apple.” 
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COLLEGE CREDIT 


Six units of Graduate or Upper Division Credit 
at Long Beach State College 


Ww 


SUPERIOR GRAND CIRCLE TOURS 
by AIR or STEAMSHIP 
with Dr. Wallace H. Moore 


Chairman Division of Education and 
Psychology, Long Beach State College 


54 GLORIOUS DAYS 


From NEW YORK June 20: Visit ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GER- 
MANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND. 


All Expense $1857 Luggage Free 
Irish Preliminary—Scandinavian Extension 


Ww 


SUPERIOR STUDENT TOURS 


By AIR or STEAMSHIP 
with Dr. Irving F. Ahlquist 
Long Beach State College 

48 GLORIOUS DAYS 


From NEW YORK June 22: Visit ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GER- 
MANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND. 


All Expense $1572 Luggage Free 
Open to younger teachers 


Ww 


POPULAR EUROPEAN TOUR 


From California via Panama Canal 
with Dr. and Mrs. James C. Barnett 
70 GLORIOUS DAYS 
Lv. San Francisco, July 2 
Long Beach, July 3 
29,000-ton ORSOVA, Orient Line 
86 DAYS IN EUROPE 


Visit PANAMA, TRINIDAD, ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GER- 
—— HOLLAND, TRINIDAD, 


All Expense $1388 


Ww 


AROUND THE WORLD 
with Dr. Charles L. Ruby 
64 days—$2995 all expense 


Leave California June 22. Visit Honolulu, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Macao, Manila, Singa- 
pore, Bangkok, Ankor Wat, India, Ceylon, 
Cairo, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece. 


Ww 


AFRICA 
with Dr. Wm. Campbell or Dr. Leroy Hardy 
Leave New York June 16, 23, or 30 
61 days—$2595 all expense 
CAPE to CAIRO 


See all the main attractions in Africa. Best 
accommodations, complete sight-seeing. 


w 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
with Dr. R. R. Madison 
31 days—$1495 all expense 
Complete itinerary around South America. 


Luggage Free 


The above tours are all outstanding values. 
Detailed information and folders on request. 


WORLD TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


618 North Main Street—Santa Ana, Calif. 
Kimberly 2-4473 


rr 
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Invest 
in America 


“Invest In America—The Significance 
of its Economic System” was the sub- 
ject of a successful essay contest con- 
ducted last year among San Francisco 
Public High Schools. Sponsored by the 
Northern California Invest In America 
Committee, the project received the full 
support of the San Francisco Unified 
School District and attracted the atten- 
tion of the Freedom Foundation, at 
Valley Forge, Pa., for its contribution 
towards bringing about a better under- 
standing of our American free enterprise 
way of life. 


New Contest Planned 


This year another contest is planned 
by the sponsoring group, with students 
in both San Francisco Parochial and 
Public high schools participating. The 
subject is “Invest In America—What It 
Means To Me.” In addition to the San 
Francisco contest, the Committee would 
be glad to cooperate with other groups 
in organizing similar contests in their 
communities. Those desiring the addi- 
tional information and assistance should 
communicate with the Northern Cali- 
fornia Invest In America Committee, 
Room 1215, 200 Bush Street, San 
Francisco. 

In connection with last year’s pro- 
gram, guides were developed for the 
information of teachers. They con- 
tained basic data about the purpose of 
the contest, opening and closing dates, 
entry blanks for the students, etc. Post- 
ers, approved by the school authorities, 
were placed on bulletin boards and 
some reading materials were provided 
as an aid to participating students. In 
most schools, one of the senior depart- 
ment heads took charge of the project. 


Judging Committee 

At the conclusion of the contest all 
essays were submitted to the Judging 
Committee which was not given the 
names of the authors or the schools of 
origin. Judges included, among others, 
Bert Levit, San Francisco Board of 
Education, who acted as chairman, and 
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SELECT A 


EUROPEAN SUMMER TOUR 


TO FIT YOUR NEEDS! 


Enjoy the companionship of experi- 
enced travelers who know the conti- 
nent intimately, who can direct you 
“off the beaten path” to places of his- 
toric and scenic interest you might 
otherwise not see. Earn college credit 
as you travel under the leadership of 
a professor of many years’ experience. 


These tours may interest you: 


42 Day Western Europe, $757 or $969. 
55 Day Northern-Western Europe, $995 
or $1195. 


59 Day Western-Southern Europe, $995 
or $1195. 


72 Day Northern - Southern Europe, 
$1236 or $1442. 


Attend summer school at the Univ. of 
Geneva, four-weeks term, $595. This 
figure includes tuition and round-trip 
airflight, N. Y. to N. Y. 


Separate tours embark to Europe on 
June 26 and July 9. Return dates are 
August 19 and September 5. Plan early 
to be in one of these parties. 


For complete information contact: 


Office of Travel Education 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


1121 West 79th Street, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


(All travel arrangements by Study Abroad, 
250 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


UNIV. 
HAWAII 2: 
SESSION 

44 DAYS | only D49 
STEAMSHIP TO AND FROM 


HAWAII AVAILABLE — PLUS 
WAIKIKI SEASHORE APTS. 


Original and largest summer program 
of study and fun in Hawaii, offering a 
new concept of social and personal 
vacation enjoyment. Includes more 
parties, dinners, dances, entertainment, 
beach sports, and sightseeing than 
available through any other source. 
Choice of (1) Long Vacation Plan, 44 
days at Waikiki Hotel-Apts. on the 
seashore, or (2) Short Vacation Plan, 
25 days, at new deluxe Reef Hotel. 


HOWARD TOURS 


NINTH ANNUAL YEAR 


Price Includes roundtrip airplane between 
West Coast and Hawaii, residence at 
Waikiki, and the most extensive itinerary 
of social, sightseeing, and beach activi- 
ties. For full details in 20 page brochure, 
please write or call: 


HOWARD TOURS, INC. 
578 GRAND AVENUE 
OAKLAND 10, CALIFORNIA 





“Teachers Abroad” 


An escorted tour of 


EUROPE 


featuring special meetings with Euro- 
pean educators .. . a full cultural and 
entertainment program. 

9 countries June 29-Sept. 7 $998 
Group limited—write now for details! 


Cultural Travel Division 


THE HOUSE OF TRAVEL 
17 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ee amma 
_Now! Save Over *3 per 100 


ON AMAZING 


<= Food Supplement 
~'= 16 VITAMINS 
12 MINERALS 


In a Single Tablet ~gn~ 


eS ~ 
faa 


te including 
Se my the Important “RED” 
Ces ill ek Im Vitamin B-12 along 


CSOT EA With Other Stimu- 
ae AY * - lants for the Growth 
' of 


RED BLOOD Cells 


Try this FRESHLY - PACKED all 
Vitamin Mineral Formula PLEMS 
—containing 28 nutritional fac- 
tors—at a cost of $2.35 for 100 
Tablets—one a day is an adequate dose. 
Again VITAMIN-QUOTA leads the way in supplying 
the vitamin needs to millions at amazing savings. 
Here, combined in one small tablet called PLEMS, 
you get 16 high-potency vitamins and 12 minerals. 
Included in this outstanding formula are the amazing 
“RED” Vitamin B-12 and Folic Acid, which have 
stirred the medical world and mark the greatest ad- 
vance in blood building since liver. Heretofore vita- 
mins of this type have been very expensive, but they 
are now available in PLEMS at a price within the 
reach of all. Compare the potencies in PLEMS—and 
don’t forget that potency is the one factor which 
determines value—with vitamin-mineral products you 
are now using or with any supplements containing 
these splendid blood-building factors and see how 
much you can save. Nowhere in America will you 
find such unitage in a single tablet, so reasonably 
priced. No matter which vitamins you have used and 
how much you have paid for them you should test 
the value of this truly fine guaranteed-potency for- 
mula now. 


Each PLEMS tablet contains 


Vit. A 5,000 USP units Cal. Pantothenate 
Vit. D. 1,600 USP units Niacinamide 
Vitamin B-12 2 Mcg. Vitamin K 
Folic Acid 0.3 Mg. Vitamin E 
Vitamin C 50 Mg. Biotin 
Vitamin B-1 . Rutin 
Vitamin B-2 Choline 
Vitamin B-6 Inositol 
Cobalt lodine 
Copper Molybdenum 
Fiverine Potassium 
Iron Zinc 
Calcium Magnesium 
Mangonese Phosphorus 


Tests prove that no comparable, nationally advertised 
formula surpasses Plems in value and potency. They 
contain vitamin potencies that exceed minimum adult 


daily requirements. 
250 Tablets $ 5.25 


100 Tablets $ 2.35 
500 Tablets $10.00 1,000 Tablets $19.00 


PLEMS are sold only at the address below. We pay 
all postage. Order C.O.D. or save all charges by send- 
ing check or M. O. Money back if not satisfied. 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


One of the world’s largest distributors of vitamins. 
Est. 1923. Serving over 1,250,000 families, coast-to- 
coast. 
Dept. L-561, 1125 Crenshaw Bivd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Sales in Calif. add 4% to total of order. 
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Judge Theresa Meikle, Superior Court 
Judge. 

Hundreds of students submitted 
essays. Eleven prizes consisting of 
shares of stock in American corpora- 
tions and some thirty honorary mention 
certificates were awarded at a com- 
munity luncheon held in cooperation 
with the Kiwanis Club of San Francisco. 


Wide Sponsorship 


The entire Invest In America pro- 
gram has wide sponsorship. Dr. Harold 
Spears, San Francisco Superintendent 
of Schools, served as a member of the 
Committee last year. J. D. Zellerbach, 
presently United States Ambassador to 


Italy, was General Chairman in North- 
ern California. This year, National 
Chairman is T. S. Petersen, President 
of Standard Oil of California. 

The basic objective of Invest In 
America Week is to emphasize that 
every individual who has a small sav- 
ings account, owns his home, has a life 
insurance policy, operates his business 
or has a stake in a larger organization 
or corporation, has an investment in 
America. Furthermore it is a combina- 
tion of such investments that create the 
jobs and opportunities we all enjoy in 
business, education, religion and other 
phases of life. This year’s observance 
will be held April 28 through May 4, 
with the award luncheon on April 30. 





New NSPRA Publication 


%, 

A sparkling new publication which digests what’s being written and said about 

schools across the nation is being placed in the hands of community leaders by school 

districts and local teacher associations. And it has become an overnight best seller, with 
more than 15,000 annual subscriptions flooding in with the first issue. 


It’s “The School Bell,” a 16-page pocket size magazine containing condensations of 
significant and timely articles on schools from the national magazines, press, radio and 
television. It is published monthly by the National School Public Relations Association 
and the Division of Press & Radio of the NEA. 


The January issue contains digests of articles which have appeared recently in the 
Kiplinger Washington Letter, the Saturday Evening Post, Changing Times, Better Homes 
and Gardens, See It Now, the CBS television program, plus a special foreword by 
Edward R. Murrow. 


The School Bell is intended primarily for lay readers, although many principals use it 
within the school and with PTA officers. Most districts and associations subscribe to a 
bulk supply of The School Bell and distribute it regularly to key citizen leaders, local 
merchants, ministers and other professional people. 


The School Bell may be ordered from NSPRA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Single annual subscriptions, $2; ten or more annual subscriptions, $1.60 
each. Single copies of specific issues at 20c; ten or more 16c. The price includes 
attractively-designed envelopes for use in mailing. 
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NOTICE OF 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
BY-LAWS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


At the December meeting of the State 
Council of Education, the following 
amendments to the By-laws of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association were proposed 
by the affirmative vote of a majority of 
those present at the meeting: 

Amend Section 3 of Article III to revise 
the last sentence thereof to read as follows: 

“Directors shall be eligible for re-elec- 
tion, but no person shall serve more than 
three three-year terms consecutively as a 
director.” 

Amend Section 2 of Article V by adding 
at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“In no event shall the total number of 
elective representatives exceed 375, and if 
application of the formula provided in 
subdivision i would result in a larger num- 
ber of elective representatives than 375, 
then the number of elective representa- 
tives to which each Section shall be 
entitled shall, as nearly as may be practi- 
cable, bear the same proportion to 375 as 
the total number of active members of 
the Section bears to the total number of 
active members of all Sections.” 

The proposed amendments would 
change the limit on directors’ terms from 
two consecutive three-year terms to three 
consecutive three-year terms and would 
impose a limit of 375 upon the total num- 
ber of elective representatives to the State 
Council of Education. 

In accordance with Section 3 of Article 
XIII of the By-laws, these proposed 
amendments will be submitted for action 
to the annual meeting of the State Coun- 
cil of Education to be held in April, 1957. 
As specified in the By-laws, the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of all members of the 
Council entitled to vote at such meeting 
will be required for the adoption of the 
amendments. 

—Arthur F. Corey 
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In 1927 the NEA moved to its third 
Washington location—the “Guggen- 
heim Mansion.” 
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Opening New Vistas 


to Better Reading 


and Interpretation 


in the Upper Grades 


PARADES, Book 7/1 

MORE PARADES, Book 7/2 

PANORAMAS, Book 8/1 
MORE PANORAMAS, Book 8/2 (January 1958) 


Dramatically illustrated . . . "grown-up" . . . alive, these texts promise 
seventh and eighth graders and their teachers a new day in reading. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY Palo Alto 

















































Mont-St. Michel is the highlight of the French 
National Railroads motor coach tour of Normandy. 


The combination of Rail travel for long 


distances plus comfortable motor coach tours 
through the picturesque countryside 


is really the best way to see France. 






The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 
. . . 1s by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the railway is the nght way in FRANCE. 


Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 


NATIONAL _ 323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


cette  — FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE, N.Y. Dept.CTA-2 
Please send Name 
me free 

illustrated Address 
booklet 

**France.”’ City 


Oe 








ANNOUNCING 
A Completely NEW High School Health Text 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


Nicoll e Foster e Bolten 


Outstanding Features: 


¢ New, modern, and up to date 






CALENDAR 


of coming events 





MARCH 
7-9—State Board of Education; meet- 
ing; San Francisco. 


8—CTA Southern Section, Classroom 
Teachers Department; meeting; 
Los Angeles. 


8-9—California Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators Assn., northern sec- 
tion spring conference; Chico. 















Complete program of physical, 










mental, emotional, and social 
health 






9—CTA Southern Section; council 
meeting; Los Angeles. 















Beautiful four-color illustrations 9—CTA Bay Section; council meeting; 


Berkeley. 









Abundant teacher-pupil helps 





9—Commission on Teacher Education; 
Los Angeles. 

15-16—California Educational Re- 
search Assn.; Miramar Hotel, Santa 
Barbara. 

16—CTA Bay Section; Good Teaching 
Conference; C.O.P., Stockton. 

16—CTA North Coast Section; Coun- 

cil Meeting; Silver Spur Cafe, Gar- 

berville. 

16—CTA Northern Section; executive 
board meeting; Marysville. 

16—CESAA; Bay Section meeting; 

Kentfield. 


16—California Educational Research 
Association; Santa Barbara. 













Write for descriptive circulars and briefs 










California Representatives: Glenn E. Crowley, R. L. Jensen 


VAIDLAW BaeoTeens So 




















17-21—NEA, Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development; 12th 

annual conference; St. Louis. 

20-23—-NEA, National Science Teach- 
ers Association; national conven- 

tion; Cleveland, Ohio. 

23—-CSTA Professional Problems Con- 
ference; Berkeley. 

23—Bay Section C.E.C. conference; 
San Jose State. 

24-29—NEA, Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals; annual meeting; 
Cincinnati. 

28-30—NEA Classroom Teachers 
Dept.; 14th annual southwest re- 
gional conference; Fresno. 

29—CTA Southern Section; public re- 
lations conference; Los Angeles 

29-30—NEA, National Council of 

Teachers of Mathematics; 35th an- 

nual meeting; Philadelphia. 






























and discover new horizons 


AUDUBON CAMP of California 


in the High Sierra at Sugar Bowl Lodge 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


Five 2-week periods starting June 23; July 7, 21; August 4, 18 
Two units upper division college credit optional 


* 
Fun while learning through field trips 
and evening programs 
& 






























For descriptive folder, write 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY  iieiercaiiome 
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March 30- April 1—NEA, National 
Assn. of Deans of Women; na- 
tional convention: San Francisco. 


APRIL 

3-5—California Assn. of Public School 
Business Officials; 30th annual 
convention; Coronado. 


4—NEA CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY 
PARTY. 


4-6—California Council on Teacher 
Education; Mar Monte Hotel, 
Santa Barbara. 

5-6—California Industrial Education 
Association; annual convention; 
San Jose. 


5-6—California School Supervisors 
Assn., Central Coast Section; 
spring meeting; Carmel Valley 
Inn. 


6—CTA Central Coast Section; coun- 
cil meeting. 


7-9—Southwest Regional Conference 
on Administrative Leadership Serv- 
ing Community Schools, AASA 
and Dept. of Rural Education, 
NEA; Oklahoma City. 


11—Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion; Asilomar. 


12-13—CTA STATE COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION, ASILOMAR. 


12-15—California Home Economics 
Association; biennial convention; 
San Francisco. 


13—CTA North Coast Section; ex- 
ecutive committee meeting; Asilo- 
mar. 


13—Northern California Continuation 
Education Association; annual con- 
ference; San Jose. 


13-14—CESAA executive board meet- 
ing; San Jose. 


13-16—Joint conference of CAHPER 
and Southwest district of 
AAHPER; Long Beach. 


14-16—California Business - Education 
Association; State Convention; 
Santa Monica. 

14-17—CASSA; annual conference; 
Fresno. 

14-17—California Junior College Asso- 
ciation spring conference in con- 


junction with CASSA conference; 
Hacienda, Fresno. 


14-17—CESAA; Annual State Confer- 
ence; San Jose. 


14-]7—Western Division, Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, NEA: 
Pasadena. 
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80 DIFFERENT TROPICAL FISH IN 4 COLORS 
Wall Mounting Chart 23 x 35 inches, and 

New 138 PAGE BOOK —color illustrated 
“HOW TO HAVE A SUCCESSFUL AQUARIUM” 


Comprehensive reference and instruction handbook— 
guide to modern, easy aquarium management. Capitalize 
on natural interest of your pupils. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 
$2.45 value — BOTH FOR ONLY $1.00 


Send your name, school, grade, and one dollar (no stamps, 
please) to 


MIRACLE FILTER COMPANY 
P.O. Box 9128, Long Beach, Calif. 





For the first time! 


BUILD LASTING SPELLING SKILLS 


SYSTEMATICALLY f ~ £ 


..- through phonetic 
and word-structure 
patterns 








Grades 2-8, Text-Workbook 
by May Lambader and 
William Kottmeyer 


These spelling authorities give you a 
new approach to teaching spelling! 
Children develop spelling power by: 
seeing the word structure 
hearing how the word sounds 
thinking how to spell from phonetic 
*, and word structure 
writing practice 


THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
review the phonetic and structural 
skills at every level. It’s the logical 
; copies. a way to strengthen reading ability! 
* Dictionary Helps clearly illustrate 
meanings; also correlated with lan- 


Superintendents, super- 
visors and directors of 
curriculum are invited to 
send for examination 


. 
7 eo? 
ee ee 
PPecccccceseecseeseee® 


FREE! Diagnostic spelling guage arts. 
test. Write for your copy s at 
ob tite. sgaliy- gage Also available: Clothbound Edition 


gauge. THE NEW SPELLING GOALS, Grades 2-8 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST.LOUIS 3 + DALLAS 1 + PASADENA 2 


YOUR CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE: 
Clark H. Rader, 415 W. Virginia Ave., Glendora, California 


4l 





You, Too, Can Take a Trip 
This Summer... 


and Get an Education with WCNS 


West Coast Nature School is a pro- 
gram of pleasant learning—field trips 


and nature hikes led by outstanding 1957 Sessions 


professionals. 


One Semester unit of upper division MENDOCINO WOODLANDS June 16 - 22 
credit is given for each of the three 


trips. A science background is not nec- 


SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK June 23 - 29 


essary for the course . . . just an en CAMBRIA PINES June 30- July 6 


thusiasm for native beauty. 


For information write... 


West Coast Nature Scuoot 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Featured 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


at 


SANTA BARBARA 


25th Annual Institute of Nature Study and Conservation 
Social Studies Curriculum Workshop 
2nd Annual Folk Dance Conference 


Offered under the auspices of 
the Department of Conferences 
and Special Activities, Univer- 
sity of California, in coopera- 
tion with the departments at 
the University of California, 


Santa Barbara College. 


Leisure time for the many summer activities 
in lovely Santa Barbara, including Fiesta. 


University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send information on the workshop(s) on 


[_] Nature Study [_] Social Studies [] Folk Dance 
Name. 


Address 


Hagman, Harlan L. ADMINISTRA. 
TION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. New York 36: McGraw. 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. pp. xvi+ 
356. $5.00. 


Hagman’s Administration of Elementary 
Schools is one of five or six new books in 
a field that is currently undergoing inten- 
sive examination. Hagman states that he 
has attempted to develop a set of “basic 
principles which can be identified and put 
to use in the practice of administration.” 
(p.ix) These principles would comprise a 
set of foundations for the practice of 
school administration. Many other writers 
have indicated the need for such theory 
and decried the lack of it in a professional 
field as well developed as school admin- 
istration. To quote Hagman, “. . . the 
basic principles of administration have 
always been present under administrative 
activity but that only by happenstance or 
intuition would the administrator shape 
his practice by them.” (p.x) 

The literature in the fields of business 
and public administration have been drawn 
upon heavily in the development of the 
book. Two points of view are espoused 
in the process: first, that schoo] admin- 
istration must be developed upon demo- 
cratic principles; and second, that teach- 
ing and pupil-teacher relationships are of 
prime importance. Neither of these ideas 
is new or novel. Nevertheless, they seem 
to be fundamental to the field. 

In spite of all the research and _ study 
that has been completed to date, Hagman 
concludes that a wholly new concept of 
the nature of administration has not yet 
appeared. Such theory should constitute 
one of the major and exciting develop- 
ments in the years just ahead. 

Administration of Elementary Schools is 
organized primarily around “administra- 
tive foundations” such as Purpose, Plan- 
ning, Organization, and Authority, fol- 
lowed by a look at the Role of the School, 
Unique Needs of Children, Home and 
School, The Teacher, and the Principal as 
Supervisor. Each chapter opens with 4 
series of questions and ends with a vignette 
—a situational story in which the princi- 
pal is faced with a problem. An excellent 
Visual Bibliography is in the appendix. 

The practitioner looking for check lists 
and specific suggestions for “how to do it 
will be disappointed in this book. By th 
author’s frank admission it is an approach 
to the theory of administration. The stu- 
dent interested in an analysis of role and 
function will find parts of it stimulating 
and provocative. For example, the chap- 
ter on An Understanding of Authority 
develops a theory of authority and then 
relates it to the role of the principal D 
the organization. Professors could find 
much use for this type of material i 
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yraduate courses. It could provide an ex- 
cellent base for discussion leading to better 
understanding and _ clarification of the 
authority role. A major weakness of these 
materials appears to be in a lack of suffi- 
cient reference to the periodical literature. 
Numerous specific references to research 
and experimentation in this area would not 
only greatly strengthen the documentation 
but would also add a practical note that 
would help the reader relate theories to 
practices. Topics such as the Informal 
Group and Sources of Authority might well 
be expanded. Nevertheless, the organiza- 
tional approach is a sound one. Writer 
Hagman is to be commended for a schol- 
arly analysis and development of this field. 
The little vignettes at the end of each 
chapter, The Beginning Principal, should 
motivate a lively discussion period. The 
principal, Mr. Barrows, is usually in a 
difficult situation and appears to stereo- 
type a bumbling, less than capable admin- 
istrator who is wondering what to do next. 
We look forward to another book by Pro- 
fessor Hagman in which he uses vignettes 
to amplify his theories of educational 
administration. 
—Dan T. Dawson 

Executive Secretary, California 

Elementary Schoo] Administrators 

Association and Lecturer in 

Education, Stanford University 


THE TEACHER AS A GUIDANCE 
WORKER, by Ira J. Gordon. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. $4.50. 


As teachers we are frequently over- 
whelmed by our numerous and varied re- 
sponsibilities. We read and see and hear 
continual reminders of our goals: skills, 
attitudes, appreciations, the whole child, 
the citizen in a democracy, the values of 
our social order, and so forth. Here is a 
book which seems to say that through 
guidance, as herein depicted, the multitude 
of goals may be reached. 

The book opens with basic concepts: the 
nature of guidance and the scientific ap- 
proach to understanding human behavior. 
It proceeds in traditional textbook fashion 
to review the development of the child 
and the nature of community forces which 
affect him. The relationships of the child 
to peer groups and to his “self” are dis- 
cussed with emphasis upon sociological 
and psychological studies. 

The final section delineates the role of 
the teacher as group worker, as counselor, 
and as action researcher. The author calls 
for the teacher to be all of these simultane- 
ously,.as no doubt the teacher must be. 
Stress is placed upon the fact that in most 
schools teachers and students are not in- 
volved in defining and attacking common 
problems. Schools are, it is noted, teacher- 
oriented and teacher-directed. Class cli- 
mate is set early and the teacher’s behavior 
is vital in this. The author states, with a 
somewhat wry tongue in cheek, that 
“[pupils] have learned that a major task in 
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Comparative Education Tour 
EUROPE 1957 


Sponsored by California Teachers Association, Southern Section 
Through the Cooperation of Loyola University of Los Angeles 
graduate or undergraduate university credit is available 


Six Weeks in Europe Trans-Atlantic by Air 


Irish, Scottish, English, Belgian, Dutch, German, Swiss, Italian, and French 
schools will be visited. Leave New York, June 26, 1957. 


All Expense Group limited to 30 $1245 


Write or call Professional Travel Service, CTA-SS Bldg., 1125 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 17, California Madison 6-8893 or 9-3681 


CANDY—CHOCOLATE 
A Ready-To-Eat Dessert 


A food that fits 
right into the 
picture of 
family eating pleasure 


=— the food energy of candy and chocolate is so rapidly 

absorbed into the bloodstream, candy gives you a quick lift. 
Remember—candy is an excellent source of carbohydrates. That’s why 
it spares protein. If your body does not get enough carbohydrate for 
energy purposes, it “borrows” from the protein which you eat for growth 
and tissue repair. So get your lift this easy, delightful way—with candy! 


Please send me your free educational For Distribution to Students: (Limited | 
material: copies on request) | 
| 1. 4-color chart (17” x 22”) 5. Candy—Chocolate including informa- 
| 2. Candy—A Teachers Aid Booklet tion on the big 3 nutrients, the history 
3. Film (Candy and Nutrition) Information of candy, and agricultural products 
4. Table—Food Composition of Some ee 
Candy and Desserts 6. Favorite Songs 


r~NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION @ 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois —4 
| 
| 


Name 
School or Organization 
Address 


Zone State 





For complete catalogue write to 


Dean 


SUMMER 


of the 


SESSIONS 


College of the Pacific 
STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS START 
JUNE 18 and JULY 22 


1 9 


Teacher 


> 7 


Education 


A modern education curriculum to vitalize teaching and supervision, and 
leading to many credential recommendations and advanced degrees 


Special Features 


CLINICAL THERAPY PROGRAM 


in regular sessions 


FAMILY LIFE WORKSHOP 
June 18 to June 28 


COLUMBIA THEATRE COMPANY 


June 23 to August || 


PACIFIC FOLK DANCE CAMP 


July 29 to August 10 


(Earn from | to 14 units 
in C.O.P. Summer Sessions) 


WORKSHOP IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


June 24 to July 12 
WORKSHOP IN DELINQUENCY 


July | to 12 


(at Deuel Vocational Institution) 


PACIFIC MARINE STATION 
regular & intersession (June 10-17) 


PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 
June 24 to July 28 


the school is the diagnosis of teacher be- 
If they can predict teacher be- 
havior, they know what to do to meet thieir 
needs.” This could have been a cue for a 
chapter that is not to be found in the book 

The work contains adequate documenta- 
tion; are numerous charts, graphs, 
and diagrams, as well as current bibliog- 
raphies following each chapter. 

For this reviewer, there is doubt as to 
the value of this book for students not yet 
in the teaching profession; it assumes too 
much. Its best use may be with experienced 


havior. 


there 


teachers, possibly in secondary and hicher 
education, who wish to develop newer, 
more effective classroom procedures. 
—Dr. Nathan Kravetz 

YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING, 

by Marion M. Lamb. Cincinnati; 

South-Western Publishing Company, 

1956, 338 pp. $3.00 

Author Lamb presents a pleasing and 
readable volume for those who are begin- 
ning teachers and, as the author puts it, 
“for those who feel like beginners.” 

Although most new teachers educated in 
approved institutions will have background 
in excess of that anticipated by this vol- 
ume, there are several helpful chapters that 
will serve to reinforce earlier learnings. 
The material on controversial issues in edu- 
cation is such a chapter. Extensive biblio- 
graphic material and address lists are added 
dividends. 

The author, a Californian, 
of business administration, 
State College. 


is professor 
Sacramento 


One-, Two- and Three-Week Workshops Offered by 
The University of Southern California and 
Long Beach State College 


Distinguished faculty—Helpful, 


ART and 
ART EDUCATION 


Dr. Virginia Purcell 
Harry Sternberg 
Joan Harness 
Shirley Eyler 

Lora Steere 

Ataloa 


DRAMA and 
CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
Howard Banks 
Burdette Fitzgerald 
William White 


MUSIC, 
MUSIC EDUCATION, 
FOLK MUSIC 


Max T. Krone 
Beatrice Krone 
Dr. Charles Hirt 
Harold Decker 
Marais & Miranda 
Peter Seeger 

Sam Hinton 

Bess Lomax Hawes 
Kurt Miller 
Sidney Fox 

Dr. Alice Catalyne 
Joseph Catalyne 


practical courses—Stimulating environment 


DANCE, 

FOLK DANCE, 
RECREATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


Eugene Loring 
Merce Cunningham 
Bella Lewitzky 
Karen Burt 
Charles Weidman 
Dr. Lois Ellfeldt 
Larry Eisenberg 
Made lynne Greene 
Millie von Konsky 
Vyts Beliajus 
Grace West 

Ed Kremers 


Cathie Cary 


CONSERVATION and 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


Dr. Donald Shipley 
Dr. Charles Burch 
Ernest Maxwell 
Edward Dolder 
Herbert Gwinn 
Resource faculty 
from State and 
National Agencies 


CREATIVE WRITING 

Dr. Frederick B. Shroyer 
Dr. George Savage 
Frank Gould (Editor) 
Lou Huston (T-U) 
Samuel Marx (M-G-M) 
Dr. Wirt Williams 

Dr. Marvin Laser 


Combine vacation and study with credit in the beautiful, smog-free San Jacinto Mountains. 
Bring the family. There is a fine program and accommodations for them, too! 


For detailed information write: 


THE IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION 


Idyllwild, California, Max T. Krone, President 
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Surface 


Tileboard or 
Tackboard Optional 


COWAN PRODUCTS INC. 
808 R STREET SACRAMENTO 
Pioneers in light metal school products 





Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 24-August 2; August 5-August 31 
Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate 
and undergraduate. Faculty includes 
many distinguished professors. Organ- 
ized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities are provided. Freeways lead 
to campus. 
For Bulletin, write to 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


EUROPE 


20 Countries, 70 Days 
Summer ‘57—$1325, All Expenses 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia—Pasadena—California 


EVROPE—8 WEEKS 


14 COUNTRIES, $1283 ALL-INCLUSIVE 
Summer 1957 conducted tours: 8 weeks (54 days 
IN EUROPE.) All tours by air round-trip. Italy and 
Scondinavia incl. Private luxury bus, Ist class rail, 
North Sea crossing by steamer. Departures: 14, 21 


June. 
KNIGHT TOURS — (C-E) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht (French Dept. St. Olaf Col.) 
P. 0. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 
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well as a salute to Neil H. McElroy, SR’s 
Businessman of the Year. Mr. McElroy, it 
will be remembered, is president of Procter 
and Gamble, and was chairman of the 
White House Conference on Education. 


The Cycle of American Literature, a 
New American Library Mentor publication 
by Robert E. Spiller, attempts to prove that 
American literature has followed the cycle 
of human life itself: birth, maturing, frui- 
tion and return to sources. Originally pub- 
lished in hardcover by Macmillan; the NAL 
edition costs 50c. Author Robert Spiller is 
Professor of English at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

New U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare publications include: 


—Technological Advances and . . . 
Skilled Manpower, an annotated bibliog- 
raphy reviewed by Howard K. Hogan, 
consultant in employee-employer relations. 
67 pages, 45c. 

—Directors and Supervisors of Special 
Education in Local School Systems, a re- 
port based on findings from the study, 
“Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children.” 72 pages, 30c. 


Order the above HEW publications from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


The Book Selection Policy Committee of 
the School Library Association of California 
has compiled a guide to the formulation of 
policies and procedures titled The Selec- 
tion of School Library Materials, contain- 
ing book selection policy statements from 
various school districts throughout the 
state. The booklet can be ordered from 
CTA, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
Other materials on sound school library 
practice can be obtained from Mrs. Grace 
Dunkley of the California School Library 
Association, 16703 South Clark Avenue, 
Bellflower, California. 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


1121 West 79th Street 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


Invest your funds at 


PACIFIC THRIFT 
Earn 5% interest payable 
four times per year, 
Funds received in person or 
by mail before the 12th of 
any month earn interest 
from the Ist. 
Phone or write for booklet. 


PACIFIC THRIFT and yoan. 
6399 Wilshire * WE, 3-5901 
L.A.48 © Suite 102 ¢ Ground Fi. 





NOT a textbook 


NOT a workbook 


BUT one book that yg 


combines essential text and needed 
practice to insure mastery of a 
particular subject 
ONLY The Steck Company 
publishes the 
Worktext! 


Write for your free Worktext Catalog 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Dept. G-2 


Austin, Texas 








HAWAII SUMMER—$450 


Our 6-week Summer School Tour to the 
University of Hawaii is cheaper than stay- 
ing at home for many teachers. 


EUROPE from $375 to $995 
Round the World — $2750 


Ask For Free Folders 


Hilton Tours 


P. 0. BOX 1007 
VALLEJO, CALIF. 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, of the Association of 
Texas Colleges, and Accredited by the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency. 


JULY 14 TO AUGUST 24, 1957 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English Lan- 
guages, in Mathematics, Liberal Arts, Architec- 
ture, Field Georgraphy, Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 


Interesting Extracurricular Program 
For illustrated literature: 
ESCUELA DE VERANO Y 
DE EXTENSION 


Institute Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 





OUR LAST TRIP! 
COLORADO RIVER 


Here’s your last chance to enjoy this 
10-day wilderness trip. 
Hite, Utah, to Lee’s Ferry, Ariz. 
Dam construction beginning soon. 
Write for free information and sailing dates. 


JOHANNES RIVER SAFARIS 
1816 L Street Sacramento 14, Calif. 


New Nature Catalog +5 FREE 


Covers mainly western nature study. 
Maps, charts, games, books, booklets, 
records, collecting equipment, etc. 


NATUREGRAPH CO. 
San Martin, California 





Seventh Annual Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 


16 countries — 60 days 
$1,269 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details. College credit optional. 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Orange, California 










Polar Flight to Europe 
Fast, Direct, Fabulous! 


Enjoy all the best in Evrope—unforgettable sights, 
music, and art; carefree travel in private coach; 
excellent accommodations. 60 days of delight! 
Write for folder. 


DREWES TOURS 


10804 Ashby Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


SoU CAN PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for e 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. CJ3 
© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, former Los 
Angeles Superintendent of Schools, has 
completed a year-long survey of the major 
problems of the American public schools, 
and his findings are being published in a 
report entitled Schools for Tomorrow. He 
urges that all American public schools be 
equipped with closed-circuit television in 
order to raise the quality of instruction, 
overcome the critical shortage of teachers, 
and provide the necessary funds for sub- 
stantial increases in teacher salaries. Schools 
for Tomorrow is being published by The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
and is available without charge to school 
superintendents, local boards of education, 
and local citizen groups concerned with 
education. Order from the offices of the 
Fund, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, 
New York. 

The 1957 edition of Educators Guide to 
Free Tapes, Scripts and Transcriptions has 
just been published by Educators Progress 
Service of Randolph, Wisconsin. New titles 
have been starred for quick identification, 
titles withdrawn from circulation have 
been deleted. Nine new sources have been 
added. 202 pages, $5.75. 

Education Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has issued a 
booklet titled How to Plan Career Confer- 
ences for Teen-Agers. The pamphlet 
presents a step-by-step outline for planning 
and holding such conferences, with em- 
phasis placed on obtaining participation of 
business and professional men. Sample 
letters and suggestions for leaders are in- 
cluded. Order from U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Education Dept., Washington, 
D.C., at 40c each. 

Columbia University Press, as part of 
the Program on East Central Europe, has 
issued a 563-page book entitled National 
Communism and Popular Revolt in Eastern 
Europe, a selection of documents on events 
in Poland and Hungary, February through 
November, 1956. It is being distributed 
with the aid of a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 

New publications which may be ordered 
from NEA include: 

—The Superintendent as Instructional 
Leader. AASA, 484 pp, $5.00 per copy. 
The 1957 yearbook of the AASA. A com- 
mittee of nine leading educators collab- 
orated on the writing. 

—Ethics for Teachers. Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 24 pp, 15c¢ per copy. 
Quantity discounts. Designed to approach 
the question of a code of professional ethics 
from the angle of the individual teacher 
and from the angle of leaders of local 
associations. Purpose is to promote discus- 
sion, rather than advocate any official point 
of view. 

—The 1957 Commencement Manual. 
National Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 224 pp, $1.50 per copy. Quantity 
discounts. Describes the latest trends and 
practices in high school commencements. 
A valuable guide for those responsible for 
planning of such activities. 

—Rankings of the States. Research Divi- 
sion, 25c per copy. Quantity discounts. 
Contains 32 tables of data on educational 
attainment, school expenditures, etc., of all 
the states in the union. 

—V.T. 
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Under Polynesian Skies! 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2 ! 


190 graduate and undergraduate courses 


Education Workshops. Distinguished 
resident and visiting faculty. 


in 34 fields. 
EXOTIC REGIONAL COURSES 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14. HAWAII 


i — — 
GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July |-Au. 
gust 10, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature. $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and _ prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 


185 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, Californio 








ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Stimulates interest and enthusiasm. Includes 30 
terms such as phrase, clause, case, 
parts of speech, etc. 
100 copies, $1.00 500 copies $4.50, 1000 copies, $8.00 
Send check or have your school send 
purchase order to: 


J. S. PETERSON 
263 Grand View #5 Pasadena, California 





CONTEMPORARY EUROPE TOUR 


England—Holland—Germany—Austria 
Italy—France—Switzerland 


PAUL C. BIESEMEYER, Host-Director 
DR. GROVER BAGBY, Chairman 


July 6-August 26: $1150.00 
Please write for Free Brochures 


THE CULTURAL TRAVEL COUNCIL 
Dept. CT, 441 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


WYNN ADVENTURE TOURS 


EUROPE with WYNNS OFF BEATEN TRACK 


We visit the great cities and quaint 









villages of 14 Countries, June 15,26 $1045 
AFRICA with Dr. Hardy, June 19 $2595 
AROUND WORLD 63 Days, June 22 $2995 


OUR 11TH YEAR—COLLEGE CREDIT OPTIONAL 
FOR EUROPE, AFRICA OR WORLD FOLDERS— 


DAVE WYNN, GLENDORA, CALIF.—— 


TOMORROW 
DRAW. NG BOOK 
Wh 


THE MODERN WAY 


i 
$1QH IAS TO TEACH DRAWING 


Sm, 


AUDIO-VISUAL DRAWING PROGRAM BOX 381 Corlibod Coliforme 


GSS Elementary Science 
MICROSCOPES 


Prepared Slides ¢ Mirror and Electric Models 
FREE LITERATURE 
American made e 77,000 in U.S. Schools 


GENERAL SCIENCE SERVICE CO. 
P.O. BOX 8423 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 
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Materials offered by CTA Journal's ad- 
vertisers are available now. Be the first in 
your school to secure and use the new 
aids that may be secured either by writing 
directly to the advertisers or by using the 
convenient coupon below. 


101. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico 


Indians. A three-fold 17x22 sheet in full 
color. It shows examples of Indian water 
colors and various Indian crafts such as 
jewelry, pottery and blankets. (New Mex- 
ico State Tourist Bureau ) 

102. Bibliographies on Railroad Trans- 
portation. One for use through grade 3, the 
other for use in grade 4 and up. One free 
copy of each per teacher. (Association of 
American Railroads ) 

103. 1957 Summer Session Bulletin. 
Gives details of all courses offered, as well 
as extra-curricular activities such as con- 
certs, plays, lectures and other special 
events available to all summer session stu- 
dents. Also special courses offered at 
Duluth Branch. ( University of Minnesota ) 


105. Vacation Packet. Mlustrated and in 
full color. Includes 48-page booklet, out- 
lining 12 motor trips through the state; 
guides for Motor Courts, Dude Ranches 
and Hotels for the State; a Calendar of 
Events for 1957; a Highway and a Relief 
Map; and a Catalog of other Colorado 
literature which may be secured for the 
writing. (State of Colorado) 


109. V.I.P. Vacation Folder contains 12 
pages of summaries of over 70 low-cost air 
tours for easy vacation planning. Includes 
suggestions for tours to Hawaii, California, 
Rocky Mountains, New England, New 
York, and many other places. (United Air 
Lines ) 

78. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder out- 
lines classroom material available without 
charge. (United Air Lines ) 

110. Outline of a nation-wide home ex- 
change plan for summer travelers or stu- 
dents. (Wallace Baker) 

lll. Brochure giving itineraries and 
general information on air round-trip, 54- 


day, 14 country, tours to Europe. (Knight 
Tours ) 


112. Program Folder describing all the 
booklets and filmstrips available for class- 
room or club activities through the Money 
Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation. 


3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


22. Samples with brochure and _ pieces 
on cardboard cut out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, exhibits and posters. (The 
Redikut Letter Company ) 

28. Worktext Catalog. 80-page catalog. 
Lists worktext, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers, and library books in the 
fields of mathematics, science, music, tests, 
teading, history, health, shopwork, and 
many others. (The Steck Company ) 
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38. Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom furni- 
ture, in Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 
(American Seating Co. ) 


51. 32-Page Booklet. “The Microscope 
in Elementary Science.” Illustrated. Com- 
plete with suggestions in 24 different sci- 
entific hobbies using microscopes. Lists and 
describes 100 items that can be studied. 
How to make microscope slides, also infor- 
mation on how to use micromount cards. 
(General Science Service Company ) 


81. You Can Publish Your Book. A 32- 
page illustrated brochure which contains 
information about publishing, publicity, 
sales for every writer. (Exposition Press ) 


88. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads ) 


89. Diagnostic Spelling Test. A progress 
gauge (that can also be used as a diagnos- 
tic aid) to help you check your youngsters’ 
basic phonetic and word-structure skills. 
Two tests are included, one for grades 3 
and 4, and the other for grade 4 and up. 
The tests also contain a guide to help you 
compare your youngsters’ test results with 
a test-group of 20,000 pupils already given 
these tests. (Webster Publishing Company ) 


122. Teaching Materials and Services. 
A 16-page brochure listing and describing 
educational materials and services avail- 
able from Standard Oil of California. 


100. Preliminary Announcement of 1957 
summer courses, open to both men and 
women, in Arts and Sciences (July 1- 
August 21) and in Education (July 1- 
August 14.) Special courses for teachers 
in Government, Far Eastern History, the 
Sciences, and English Literature. Scholar- 
ships available. Summer program for de- 
gree of Master of Education; special con- 
ferences and lectures; extracurricular activ- 
ities. (Harvard Summer School) 


116. European tour. Folder and _itin- 
eraries of seventh annual summer tour of 
15 countries. (Chapman College) 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR 
EUROPE 
16 countries — 69 days 


$1468 by Air @ June 23-Aug. 30 
CHESTER L. DEAN 


Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th St. 
Los Angeles 62, Calif. 










FIELD TRIP TO MEXICO 
Auspices Fresno State College 
JUNE 19-JULY 20 
$400 — 4 Units, Spanish, History 
Students Auditors 
Write to 
DR. CARLOS A. ROJAS, 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 





120. Folder giving preliminary plans for 
courses to be offered in the 1957 Summer 
Session of the University of Southern 
California. 


121. Candy Information Kit includes 
4-color wall chart 17” x 22”; teachers’ 
booklet; comparative chart of energy foods; 
fact booklets for students including the 
history of candy; and leaflet describing 
20-minute movie about the candy indus- 
try that is available without charge. (Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association ) 

117. Music and Arts Folder. An 8-page 
leaflet describing the Music & Arts, and 
Conservation & Natural Science schools at 


Idyllwild. 


33. Nature Catalog. Lists maps, charts, 
games, books, collecting equipment, and 
so on. Particularly devoted to western 
nature study. Ask for new free catalog 
No. 5. (Naturegraph Co. ) 

52. Investment information. Your money 
earns 5.8 per cent a year with this invest- 
ment company. Booklet available. (Pacific 
Thrift and Loan.) 

68. Brochure on summer school in Mex- 
ico. (Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey. ) 


69. Tour folders. Hawaii summer school, 
Europe, or Around the World. (Hilton 
Tours. ) 

70. Folder illustrating light metal school 
seating furniture and equipment, chart 
racks, chalkboard, Paint Master stacking 
easel. (Cowan Products Co.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
School year of 
1956-57 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


101. 102. 103. 105. 109. 78. 


5 
89. 122. 100. 120. 


ici tiie 


Sanool Namiet sc... 25 ccs-50. ses ss 
School Address 


Enrollment: Boys...................--:.---000--0-0++0+ 


110. 
121. 


111. 
116. 


112. 3. 22. 28. 38. 51. 
117. 33. 52. 68. 69. 70. 


Be tarky CR tegen ie a Se ae, 
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© nei COREY in his letter to members last month 
referred to a public opinion poll which indicated that 
the people of California were willing to pay more taxes for 
their schools. They overwhelmingly prefer the tobacco and 
liquor levy to an increase in the income tax. The survey, 
one of the projects made possible by your special campaign 
fund, reveals much more of the public’s thinking about our 
schools. King’s Research Service of San Francisco, a pro- 
fessional organization which has had wide, successful 
experience in the science of measuring public opinion, inter- 
viewed respondents in all parts of the state. 

One of the questions was “Do you think California is 
spending too much, just about enough, too little money, on 
the public schools?” The response showed: too much, 5.7 
per cent; enough, 28.9 per cent; too little, 51 per cent; 
undecided, 14.4 per cent. It is interesting to note that the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area showed a figure of 58 per 
cent who felt that too little was being spent on the public 
schools. Statewide, the higher the social economic level the 
higher the figure appeared for “too little.” 

One of the principal problems facing us as we presented 
our legislative proposal for seventy million dollars was to 
introduce revenue bills which would cover the needs of the 
schools. This question was put by the interviewers: “Which 
of the following state taxes do you think should be increased 
or adopted to provide more money for the schools?” Here 
are the responses: sales tax, 14.3 per cent; income tax, 10.2 
per cent; liquor tax, 55 per cent; corporation tax, 22.8 per 
cent; tobacco tax, 38.7 per cent; soft drink tax, 16.5 per 
cent; natural resources tax, 21.5 per cent; other, 8.1 per 
cent; undecided, 3.7 per cent. Although the total is more 
than 100 per cent because of multiple choices it is obvious 
that the people prefer taxes on liquor and tobacco. 

Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes of Claremont has intro- 
duced three bills in the legislature. AB 3045 proposes an 
increase of $70,000,000 a year in state support for schools 
and a minimum salary of $4200 a year for fully trained 
teachers. AB 3046 provides for a tax of three cents per 
pack on cigarettes. California is one of only six states 
which imposes no cigarette tax. AB 3047 provides for an 
increase in the beer tax from two cents (lowest in the nation) 
to ten cents per gallon. 

Fifty-one and three-tenths per cent of respondees believe 
that any needed increase in money for public schools should 
come from the state. Only 6.6 per cent felt there could be 
an increase in local property taxes. A total of 30.5 per cent 
felt that increases should come from both sources. 

As W. Harold Kingsley stated in a statewide news release 
in mid-February, more than half the people in California 
think that too little money is being spent on their schools, 
that increased revenues for public education should be 
provided out of state taxes, and more than 76 per cent of 
them “would favor an increase in state taxes” if needed 
by the schools. 
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About the time you read this the legislature will be con- 
sidering the three Geddes’ measures and the press will be 
informing the public of progress or lack of progress in 
these important legislative decisions. Public opinion sur. 
veys normally have a profound effect on a_legislator’s 
thinking. The results of this professional unprejudiced 
survey will help immensely in bringing evidence to the 
legislative committees as they consider first the public 
willingness to support the schools’ requests and second in 
what way shall we collect the money to support the school 
needs. 

Some more interesting findings come out of the research. 
For instance: the question “Do you think teaching is a 
professional service like medicine, law, the ministry, and 
engineering?” brought these results: yes, 19.2 per cent; no, 
7.4 per cent; undecided, 2.4 per cent. 

Most Californians think teachers of our state should be 
paid a higher salary. More than half, 58.1 per cent to be 
exact, felt that teachers should get higher salaries than 
they now receive. Only 18 per cent turned thumbs down. 
A median opinion was that a fully-trained teacher should 
begin at $4265 a year. The top salary on the schedule for 
a teacher with six years of college training and ten years’ 
experience was $8782 per year, according to public opinion. 

Nearly 75 per cent of the people questioned said that 
they thought that all California teachers should be paid on 
a regular salary schedule. 

Almost 80 per cent of the people felt that the state 
financial support should be based on the number of pupils 
attending school this year. Apparently many respondees 
were surprised to learn that state finance of schools is now 
based on the number of pupils attending school last year. 

We have assurance that the public expresses satisfaction 
with its schools, its conduct, teaching methods in general. 
This, of course, is not news. The voters of California have 
never turned down a major issue concerned with financing 
the operation of our schools. The recent survey confirms 
that this opinion continues without retreating from a posi- 
tion of support and confidence. As the legislature resumes 
its session, following the interim, we trust that the members 
of the Assembly and Senate will reflect the opinions we 
picked up among their constituents. If they enact the three 
Geddes bills into law, we may expect that state apportion- 
ment for the support of education will increase from one 
dollar per child per school day to one dollar and fifteen 
cents. It is a fifteen cent bargain and I am laying odds 
the legislature will buy it. 


Cordially yours, 


itor, CTA Journa 
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Artist Robert Fawcett captures a moment of companionship 


in Mexico's internationally famous Acapulco. 


“*COKE’* IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





e 
In exotic 
Acapulco. « « Here, too, you find The Pause That Refreshes, with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Because good taste itself is universal, enjoyment of Coca-Cola has become a welcomed social 
custom in over 100 countries. Have a Coke...the 


best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 















CTA members now save *39 
on car insurance in this 
statewide approved plan! 


STATEWIDE APPROVAL! 


Only statewide automobile insurance plan 
approved by California Teachers Association! 

























CENTRAL 
SECTION 






STATEWIDE ACCEPTANCE! 


| Over 20,000 CTA members are n 
Hisircon from all six CTA sections of California 


SECTION 






STATEWIDE SERVICE! 


Thirty-seven Claims offices throu 


have serviced over 15,000 — state 


since 195], 


Did you know that ?. @ Policyholders in the 


CTA-approved automobile insurance plan have received divi- 
WHAT TO DO NOW dends totaling over $1,390,000 — or more than 20 per cent of 
SEE HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAV E! premium! 
Make your own cost comparisons 


based on exact premiums and esti- @ This amount is additional to the 20 per cent initial discount 
mated dividends for your particular e es . 7 

Sara from standard, or “Board,” rates. It is your reward for safe 
car. No matter when your present 5 
policy expires, send coupon now to driving. as it reflects the better - than - average loss experience of 


either the Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco office of California Casualty. 


members. 


* Based on standard rates, average saving is $39.08 on policies 


expiring this month! 


meeemeeee ew ee eee oo es CUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODA’ me we w@euaeueuaaew ee eee eS 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN ° 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 . 22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your exact 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 






















































Teachers Birth School School 
Name Age Date Name City 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
Name Age Date Occupation Employer eae 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street City_ CCC Zone ___ Phone Noo. 
Are there OTHER male drivers of lf “yes,” Birth Principal Occasional ni 
THIS vehicle residing in household? give age Date ; Driver ©) Driver C) O° 
(Yes or No) (Check One) =< 
Car Model (Bel Air, Body No. of eo 
Year_ __Make__ ie : Customline, etc.) Type Cyls. 
Date Motor Is car usually lf “Yes,” is distance, 
Purchased No. __ Pet - driven to work?___ ___ ONE way, under 10 miles? 
(If none, give serial or ID number) (Yes or No) (Yes or No) 
Is car also used in Most recent 
spouse's occupation? _ School Phone No. _CTA No. __ oe OFFICE USE 
(Yes or No) (All policyholders must be CTA members) 
Terr. Cc 
ESSENTIAL! PDate Present Policy Expires a _Do you own other cars? 
(If you do not have a policy, write ‘‘None’’) (Yes or No) Sym 
Company(ies) Now Coll 






Insured By 





BS-6 


C.3-57 
To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested. 


For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: L. A—MAdison 6-1461; S. F.—SUtter 1-2600. 





